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Editorial 


HOW TO FIGHT FASCISM 


Four weeks ago we published a_ short 
editorial defending the Fascists’ right to 
freedom of speech. It was short because 
we felt that the situation was only impor- 
tant in so far as it made us clarify our atti- 
tudes towards free speech. Now, more as 
a result of the way the press has treated the 
whole matter than of anything the Fascists 
have done themselves, the situation has 
become more serious. 


The press has treated the Fascists in the 
most sensational way it knows how, be- 
having almost as if a Nazi invasion was 
imminent and stirring to the surface deep 
feelings of hatred. For example, the Daily 
Herald on August 3 gave two whole pages 
to “The Mosley Story” (“A reminder for 
those who forget - a warning for those who 
do not know’) with no less than fourteen 
large pictures. The Daily Mirror on 
August 7 gave its whole front page to the 
story of Lincoln Rockwell, the American 
Nazi, coming to this country (“How the 
“Fuehrer’ beat the ban”) with a large 
picture of Rockwell shaking hands with 
Colin Jordan. 

The cumulative result of all this is that 
freedom of speech in this country is now 
in danger; not in the way that many people 
have suggested - that free speech is 
“abused” when it is exercised by Fascists 
- but, directly, because the crowds at these 
meetings have physically prevented the 
Fascists expressing their views. And, in- 
directly, because as a result of the riots and 
the way many anti-Fascists have approved 
or condoned them, the government may 
soon ban any meeting which might lead to 
a “breach of the peace.” The threat that 
this poses to, say, CND, the Committee of 
100, or the Movement for Colonial Frec- 
dom is obvious. Anyone could have their 
meetings banned and these points of view 
muzzled by making it clear that, if the 
meetings are held, they will be broken 
up. 

The intense hostility which, only 17 years 
after the death of Hitler, Fascist views 
arouse is understandable, but it is also con- 
fused. Some people want the Fascists 
banned because they are inciting race 
hatred; some want them banned because 
their meetings lead to violence. 

But there is no evidence at all that anyone 
has developed race hatred as a result of any 
speech by Mosley or Jordan; all that these 
men have incited is violence to themselves. 
The response to this has been a demand for 
bans and imprisonments, not for those who 
commit the violence on the spot, but for 
those attacked. 

The situation now is nothing like it was in 
the thirtics. When Mosley held his in- 
famous march down Cable Street in 1936 
he had many more supporters than he has 
now, and they wore uniforms that often 
concealed razors and knuckledusters. But 
up to the time of Colin Jordan’s first meet- 
ing in Trafalgar Square there seemed to be 
no danger of a Fascist revival in this 
country. Mosley had held a large number 
of meetings since the war with only a few 


May Day, 1948: the Fascists 
march through Dalston. 


slight disturbances and virtually no pub- 
licity. It was only when Colin Jordan 
started a movement actually called National 
Socialist, and the Observer printed a dis- 
proportionately large article on the British 
ultra right, that Fascism came back into the 
public eye. 

But as yet there is no sign that the Fascists 
are becoming a dangerous force, or even 
that they are growing. The danger that 
now exists has come into being precisely 
because the situation has been treated as a 
crisis. The disorder at the meetings and 
the aura of notoriety with which the press 
has surrounded the Fascists are just the sort 
of things on which Fascism thrives and 
which could attract people in search of 
excitement into the movement. 

It is impossible to blame any one group for 
the disturbances that have occurred at the 
Meetings; the crowds seem to have con- 
tained all kinds of people - ex-servicemen, 
a variety of left-wingers including Com- 


munists, Jews and a number of CND sup- 
porters, Violence is a natural and to some 
extent (particularly in the case of the Jews) 
understandable reaction to Fascist provoca- 
tion. But there has unquestionably been at 
these meetings organised violence by Com- 
munists and others. Communism and 
Fascism have always had a lot in common; 
both have the same anti-individualistic basis 
(the Communist state and the Fascist 
fatherland are very similar in practice). 


Russia and Germany were after all allies at 
the outbreak of the Second World War. 
When today Mosley shouts about “red 
violence” and the Daily Worker about 
“Fascist poison,” they are both promoting 
the interests of both movements. 

We sympathise very strongly with the way 
the Jewish people and the ex-servicemen 
feel at these meetings; we understand the 
reactions of young people who find the 
things the Fascists are saying totally abhor- 
rent - as we do. But if there is a Fascist 


revival they will be partly responsible for 
it. For the violence that develops at these 
meetings, whether it is organised or spon- 
taneous, and however understandable it 
may be, is the very life-blood of a small 
Fascist movement. 

In our previous editorial we appealed to 
people to stay away from the mectings, or 
to join the Yellow Star vigil. We still 
believe that these are the only effective 
ways to combat the Fascists. But recent 
developments, and the fact that those who 
go to the meetings out of curiosity or to 
heckle or to break them up can only exag- 
gerate their importance, seem to suggest 
that by far the best method is to boycott 
the meeting altogether. 

Anyone can scream racialist slogans in the 
privacy of his own home without causing 
any harm - except perhaps to himself. 
Whether he does any harm when he screams 
them in the streets depends entirely on 
whether anyone takes any notice of him. 
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Fixed term three years 
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ST. PANGRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box Nos. 1s. extra.) Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above-—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. Ads, Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Personal 


Advanced souls seeking further progress should join 
the Essentialist Society. 6d stamps for details. 
157 Whaddon Way, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, etc.), 
translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 
London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, dis- 
orders, perscnal habits and problems, G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Cresc., Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tiona] problems, slimming, inferiority complex. Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


September 9. Committee of 100 supporters urgently 
needed for pledging and leafleting every night 6.45 
p.m, at 168 New Cavendish St., W.1. LAN 5090. 


Volunteers needed: Christmas card packaging for 
annual Peace News fund-raising work. Helpers 
urgently wanted, 9.30 a.m.-6 p.m. some evenings, or 
could do at home in London area. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., N.1. TER 8248. 


War Resisters’ International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Literature 


Britain's oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous, forth- 
right and consistently against war - the ‘* Socialist 
Leader."* Indispensable to peace workers ,and uni- 
lateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King's Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1, 


Do you want a Report on the World Disarmament 
Congress at Moscow? Also available special issue 
of Peace Campaign with full reports and pictures. 
Price 4d., reduction on orders over one dozen 
Enquire : British Peace Committee, 94 Charlotte St., 
W.1. LAN 5904. 


Sarvodaya - Monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from Hous- 
mans’ Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1, 
at 12s. yearly or 1s. (post 3d.) each issue. 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured 
in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


Situations Vacant 


Vacancies for assistants at the Vegetarian Restaurant, 
12 Earls Court Rd., W.8, commencing August 19. 
Hours 10-4, five-day week. Comfortable accommoda- 
tion if required. Kxperience not essential but appli- 
cants must be non-smokers. 


Accommodation Wanted 


Urgent North London meeting place wanted for 
jazz. folk song, poetry sessions. Must be cheap. 
London C'ttee of 100. Eric Green 17 Leicester 


Road, N.2. 


For Sale 


Ding Dong Dollar, a record of anti-Polans and 
Scottish republican songs. 12” LP price 45s. 3d. 
South African Freedom Songs, 4 7" LP price 17s. 6d. 
Records of anti-bomb songs and freedom songs from 
Algeria, Angola, Spain, etc. Send for list. Progress 
Records (section P), 40b Hungerford Rd., London, 
N.7, 


New YCND badges, usual rates, from Rosemary 
Bromhead, 19 St. George's Road, Twickenham, 


Middlesex. 


Stationery for personal, group or office use. Get all 
your supplies from Housmans (the PN booksellers), 
§ Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 


Monday. (Friday preferred.) 


N 


Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


9-21 Aug, Thurs-Tues 


Campaign Caravan Route: Chorley, Blackburn, 
Burnley and Nelson, Blackpool, Carlisle, Kilmar- 
nock, Ayr, Glasgow, Dumbarton, Edinburgh, Dal- 
keith. Watch for further details. Information : 
10 Compayne Gdns., London, N.W.6. 


9 August, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Howard Hutchings : '' The Great 
Gold Rush.”’ PPU. 


10 August, Friday 


Catford: 7.15 p.m. Lewisham Town Hall. Public 
Meeting. Speakers: Chris Farley, Richard Headicar, 
Jon Tinker. C'ttee of 100. 


11 August, Saturday 


ford : 3 p.m. Pioneer Market, by Henry Taylor's. 
Open-air Meeting. Speaker : Dennis Gould. YCND. 


London, N.W.2: 2.30 p.m. outside Co-op. Store, 
bottom end of Kilburn High Rd. Assemble for 
Poster Parade. CND. 


FOR SALE 


National Committee of 100 


must raise £1,500 or close 
13 Goodwin Street, London, N.1. 


please send 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post tree trial 


2s6d 


l enclose £ 


US: 13 Weeks 
for 1 dollar 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


| renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 7 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and Abroad (Sea Mail): 3 months 
8s 8d, one year 348, PN pamphlets add 
54 p.a 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 9a 9d, 
one year 38s, 

North and South America, Africa (except N), India, 

S.E. Asia: 3 months 104 10d, one year 42s. 

Narth American subscription $6 a year, to Peace 
News, c/o AFSC, 160 North {5th Street. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Australia, New Zenland and Far East: 3 months 
11s 9d, one year 46s, 

Six-monthly rates pro rata. Special trial subscription 
offer, see Coupon. 


PEACE NEWS telephone TER 8248 


§ Caledonian Road, London, N.!. Cables: HOWPA 
London 


London, S.W.7: Assemble 3.30 Prince Consort Rd. 
(behinl Albert HalJ). March against Russian tests. 
YCND. 


12 August, Sunday 


Kingston-on-Thames : 8 p.m. Cong. Ch. (large Hall), 
Eden St. Films: Deadly the Harvest, Science for 
Life. Speaker : Leslie Woodward. Christian CND. 


London: Assemble 3 p.m. in Waterloo Place for 
West End Poster Parade. CND. 


13 August, Monday 


Rugby : 7.30 p.m. 57 Clifton Rd. Ronald Mallone: 
‘““The Aims and Principles of the Fellowship Party 
and their application to contemporary affairs.’’ 
PPU. 


14 August, Tuesday 


Richmond, Surrey : Assemble 8 p.m. Odéon Cinema 
for leaflet distribution. PPU. 


15 August, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m, Congregational Church Half, 
Lower Fore St.‘ Pree Speech."" PPU. 


North Chingford, Essex: 8 p.m. Mornington Hall. 
Fred Twine, Chingford CND delegate to Mascow 
Congress reports. CND. 


19 August, Sunday 


Tonbridge : 6.30 p.m. Adult School Hall. Jack K. 
Nutley : ‘* The Outlook for Religion.'’ SoF. 


21 August, Tuesday 


Richmond, Surrey : Assemble 8 p.m. Odeon Cinema 
for leaflet distribution. PPU. 


25 Aug-1 Sept, Sat-Sat 


Bromsgrove, Worcs. : Family Summer School, Avon- 
croft, Stoke Prior. ‘‘ Realities of Independence - 
in the West African Setting." Details: Race Rela- 
tions C'ttee, SoF, Friends’ WHse., Euston Rd., 
London, N.W.1. 


28 August, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Meeting 
for London Area Members. Business, future plans, 
discussions, Informal. PPU. 


1 September, Saturday 


Chichester: Assemble 2 p.m. for Pilgrimage to the 
Cathedral from Westhampnett (A.27) (East prong), 
West Dean Church (A.286) (North prong),New 
Bosham crossroads (A.27) (West prong). Arrive 
Cathedral for silent worship 4 p.m. Christian CND. 
—_—_— 


7-14 Sept, Fri-Fri 


School _ for Students and Young 
Socialists. Holiday Fellowship Youth Camp, Kess- 
ingland, Details: Julian Atkinson, 54 Park Rd., 
Lenton, Nottingham 


Lowestoft : 


9 September, Sunday 


London, S.W.1: 3 p.m. 7,000 sit down at the Air 
Ministry. Help needed now. London C'ttee of 100, 
i68 New Cavendish St., W.J. LAN 5090. 


12-14 Sept, Wed-Fri 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts.; Felden Lodge. M.P.F. 
Conference for Students. Speakers: Rev. Kenneth 
Greet, Rev. David Stacey. Details : Rev. John 
Stacey, 198 Ferrymead Ave., Greenford, Middx. 


21-23 Sept, Fri-Sun 


‘Wantage, Berks. : Study Conference on Non-violence 
- its philosophy and practice. Charney Manor. 
Details: Dr, J. Mongar, 22 Marriott Rd., Barnet, 
Herts. C'ttee of [00. 


6-7 October, Sat-Sun 


Southport; PPU N.W. area week-end Confereace. 
Bookings to Llew Lloyd, 25 Derwent Ave., Prescot, 
Lancs. 


Every day 


Continuous day and night picket at US Embassy, 
Grosvenor Sq., until tests stop. Posters at the 
picket line. All enquiries Ella Morgan, LAN 5090. 
Dilys Mercer, MAI 9777, LR CND TER 0284. 


When Russia tests. On the day the first Russian 
nuclear explosion is announced there will be a CND 
vigil at the Russian Embassy at 8 p.m. and a 
Committee of 100 public meeting at 9 p.m. Detaita: 
London Region CND (TER 0284) and London Com- 
mittee of 100 (LAN 5090). 


Greater London: Listen to the Voice of Nuctear 
Disarmament after BBC TV close down. 


Every week 


Saturdays 


Croydon : Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. - manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. YCND. 


Kentish Town, London: 3-5 p.m. Corner of Kentish 
Town Rd. and Islip St. (nr Kentish Town Tube 
Stn.). Public mtg., leafleting, newspaper selling. 
Volunteers needed. CND. 


London: 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, etc. 
Guitarists, singers needed, All proceeds 
to London C'ttee af 100. 


London, §.W.16: 8.30 a.m, - 1.30 p.m. _Bookstall 
near St. Leonard’s Church, Streatham. Volunteers 
welcome. CND., 


Marylebone: 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. Church St. Market, 
Edgware Rd. Supporters needed to man stall and 
leaflet. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's), 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 


Bristol: 3 p.m. Durdham Downs. 
CND. 


Public Meeting. 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Thea 
in ‘ Flying Horse *' Hotel till 10 p.m, Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London: Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1. Work 
camps every weekend to help old and handicapped 
people in slums of London. ‘Phone BIS 9112. IVS. 


KESSINGLAND 
CAMP 1962 


“The Butlins of the Left” 
School: Future of Socialism— 


REFORM OR REVOLUTION ? 
Sept. 7-14: £6; Weekend : £2 5s 
Details: J. Atkinson, 54 Park Road, 


Lenton, Nottingham. 


Speakers: Bourdet, Cliff, Coates, Collins, 
Daniels, Hobsbawm, Hughes, Lovell, 


Roberts, Kidron, Rex, Miliband, 
Mandel, Thompson. 
Film Festival 
Nalso Young Guard New Left 
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H-BOMBS FOR FRANCE 


Assembly 
blocks 
censure bid 


A motion of censure against the French 
Government's nuclear policy failed on July 
24 to secure a hearing in the French 
National Assembly. The motion only re- 
ceived 43 signatures, five short of the num- 
ber necessary to introduce a motion of 
censure, 

Afterwards the Assembly voted credits for 
the Uranium plant at Pierrelatte, which 
is the crucial point of De Gaulle’s nuclear 
programme. 

Many of the deputies oppose de Gaulle’s 
programme because they would prefer a 
European nuclear deterrent. However, they 
were unwilling to press their differences with 
de Gaulle at the height of the holiday 
season, when a dissolution and new elec- 
tions would be inconvenient, 


Top job 
for General 
Lemnitzer 


General Lyman Lemnitzer, 62, C-in-C of 
US forces in Europe, was appointed 
Supreme Commander Allied Powers in 
Europe on July 25. He succeeds General 
Norstad, who relinquished his post a few 
weeks ago. I. F. Stone, the American 
journalist, commented on the appointment: 
“Every one of our generals has a press 
claque, and every appointee is at once 
hailed as a brilliant soldier. It is difficult 
to judge them. But in the case of Lyman 
L. Lemnitzer, nominated by the President 
to be the new Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe, we do have some experience to 
go by. 

“General Lemnitzer was chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff during the Cuban 
invasion. This was a resounding failure. In 
any private business, an executive who 
failed that dismally would have been fired. 
“Here is a huge military bureaucracy with 
almost 50 billion dollars a year to spend. 
It has so many intelligence agencies it has 
trouble keeping them out of each other’s 
hair. The task was to establish a_ big 
enough beachhead in Cuba to put a rival 
government on it, and give ourselves an 
excuse for more open intervention. Cuba 
is only 90 miles away. The place is full 
of US agents. Conventional arms and 
familiar problems were involved, the kind 
freshmen study at West Point. 

“Yet the military, for whom General 
Lemnitzer was the top executive, misjudged, 
miscalculated and misfired. We're glad they 
did; we’re glad our country was saved from 
a greater crime against Cuba. 

“But if we were a West European we 
wouldn't feel at all comfortable about 
having in command against Khrushchev a 
general who couldn’t handle Castro.” 

The NATO Council of ministers, however, 
declared on July 25 that it “reposed the 
greatest faith in General Lemnitzer.” He 
takes over on November }. 


OFFICIAL LIES 
AND 
NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


Adam Roberts’ 
account of the 

lies and hypocrisy 
behind the test-ban 
negotiations 


Single copies 44d post free; 100 7s 6d; 
1.000 70s from 


nousmans 


THE PEACE NEWS BOOKSHOP 
5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


British aid: 
Minister 
questioned 


On July 25 Frank Allaun, Labour MP for 
Salford East, questioned the Minister of 
Defence in the House of Commons about 
British help to the French nuclear weapon 
programme. The questions arose out of an 
article which appeared in Peace News on 
July 20. 

The article contained an account of three 
ways in which Britain helps the French 
nuclear programme : 

(1) The French Mirage bomber has a 
vertical take-off engine being developed 
jointly by British and German firms. 

(2) The technique of low altitude bomb- 
ing with nuclear weapons is being taught to 
the French Air Force by the RAF. 

(3) France’s projected missile is being 
supplied with British guidance systems. 

Mr. Thorneycroft, the new Minister of 

Defence, described the joint development 
of a bomber engine as.“ a sensible thing ” 
and said he hoped “nobody will be opposed 
to any interdependence of that character”. 
Then Mr, Thorneycroft refused to give an 
assurance that this and the other forms of 
help to the French nuclear striking force 
would be discontinued. 
Michael Foot then asked the Minister if he 
was in favour of the French independent 
nuclear force. Mr. Thorneycroft replied: 
“We fully understand the position of the 
French in this matter, as they understand 
ours. I make no criticisms of France.” 


Algeria appeal 


The two million Algerians who have been 
living in regroupment camps for the last 
seven years are now suffering appalling 
conditions. Quakers who have been work- 
ing with the Algerians and looking after 
supplies, clinics, etc., report that human 
need in Algeria today is ‘‘as desperate as 
any that they have encountered since the 
war”. 

The Friends Service Council is trying to 
raise a minimum of £15,000 this year to 
help the work of Friends in Algeria. Details 
may be obtained from Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


Decontaminate 
milk, says 
Committee 


The American National Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy has called for the 
decontamination of milk when it becomes 
commercially practicable. 

It declares that “Large milk processors 
handling substantial volumes of milk and 
producers of infant formula should be pre- 
pared to install and use decontamination 
machinery to remove Strontium-90 as soon 
as practical methods can be made com- 
mercially available.” National SANE be- 
lieves that recently developed methods of 
extracting Strontium-89, Strontium-90, and 
fodine-13! from milk would add less than 
half a cent to the cost of a quart of milk. 
“Given the current levels of fall-out,” says 
SANE, “and the likelihood of increases in 
the future, it seems entirely reasonable to 
take effective and inexpensive measures to 
reduce the effects of nuclear bomb debris 
where possible.” 


Campaign centre 
at Geneva 


A centre has been set up at Geneva to help 
all deputations and individuals going to 
lobby the disarmament conferences at 
Geneva. The centre is in the middle of 
Geneva and has a team of voluntary helpers 
speaking six European languages. 

Further information, and copies of the 
Centre’s Bulletin, may be obtained from 
Miss Myriam Roulin, 1 Rue de ta Tour de 
Vile, Geneva, Switzerland. Telephone (022) 
25 16 46. 


Anglo-French 
agreement 
announced 


A new Anglo-French agreement to develop 
military missiles was announced on July 31. 
The British Aircraft Corporation and Nord 
Aviation, with the backing of both British 
and French governments, have agreed to a 
joint military missile development pro- 
gramme. 


The Guardian Science Correspondent said 
on August |: 

“The agreement is important as a mark of 
the growing technological interdependence 
between Britain and France which has 
flourished over the last three years, and 
which was much encouraged during Mr. 
Peter Thorneycroft’s sojourn at the Ministry 
of Aviation. . . . It is inevitable that the 
agreement will be seen against the back- 
ground of discussion of the future of a 
European nuclear strategic force. 


“The possibility that a common European 
defensive force might emerge from present 
tendencies towards political integration in 
Europe has frequently led to the suggestion 
that closer technical collaboration between 
military industries in Europe would provide 
valuable preparation.” 


End of Blue Water 


The signing of the agreement between the 
British Aircraft Corporation and Nord 
Aviation was thought by many Defence 
Correspondents to mean that the British 
tactical nuclear missile Blue Water would 
be cancelled. Its development by English 
Electric, a subsidiary of the British Aircraft 
Corporation, cost an estimated £25,000,000. 


Thor missiles to go 


The Minister of Defence announced on 
August | that the Thor missiles stationed 
in Great Britain would be dismantled in 
the course of 1963. There are 60 Thors with 
nuclear warheads in Eastern England, 
spread over four complexes. ‘They are 
jointly manned by the USAF and the RAF 
and cost the US £5,000,000 a year to main- 
tain. Britain spends about £1,000,000 a 
year on them, and about 4,000 RAF men 
are employed on Thor bases. The 
Guardian defence correspondent — on 
August 2 described Thor as ‘‘a reliable 
weapon.” In recent practice Thor missiles 
have proved extremely unreliable, and the 
US high altitude test series has been ex- 
tended because Thor missiles have three 
times had to be blown up. 
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No-passport 
campaigners 


Averil and Inge Oskarsson, who are cam- 
paigning in Sweden against national barriers 
and militarism were refused permission by 
the police to hold a meeting at Halsing- 
borg. 

They decided to go ahead with the meeting 
nevertheless, and after being temporarily 
detained for holding a poster parade in the 
afternoon, they managed to start the meet- 
ing promptly at seven o’clock. The police 
switched off the microphone almost im- 
mediately and began to carry the speakers 
back to their van. 

No arrests were made however, and the 
demonstration ended quite cordially with 
an assurance by the head constable that 
there would almost certainly be no difti- 
culty in obtaining permission next time. 
The Oskarssons are now touring round 
Europe without passports, campaigning 
against national borders. 


Rules of thumb 


Once I overheard a confident young woman 
say she could judge a man by looking at the 
heels of his shocs, and the barbering at the 
back of his neck. Being then a young man, 
I crept furtively away - damned on both 
counts. I am still damned but, being 
middle-aged, don’t mind. There are various 
other rules of thumb for making quick 
character assessments - such as looking at 
a fellow’s bookcase, or asking him his defi- 
nition of blasphemy. A favourite method 
of mine is to find out which noted persons 
someone considers great. I have always 
been amazed - by way of negative example 
- to hear Napoleon described as great, I 
can only think of him as a highly-competent 
blood-letting pervert. Give yourself a secret 
test by jotting down your own gallery of 
heroes and asking yourself why. 

All of which provides for me to tell you my 
own favourite triumvirate of benefactors. 
They are: a church organist with a large 
family, a painter baffled by accountants, and 
a novelist with epilepsy and gambling 
habits, (Viz.: Bach, Rembrandt and 
Dostoievsky.) From which you may draw 
your own conclusions about J. S., if you 
are at a loose end, with no crossword 
handy. This game becomes more scrious 
when it is conducted at a social level, What 
are known as the mass media are constantly 
urging us to praise the various famous men 
they put forward. It ig not new. During 
the early migrations of the Hebrews certain 


parties with vested interests sect up some 
convenient images and said: “These be 
your gods, O Israel!” 


They came to a sticky end because they 


were advocating a cosmological lie. The 
difference to-day is that the current idolatry 
is capable ot bringing the whole world to a 
sticky end. This paper is one of the hard-, 
up few among the well-heeled many. We 
struggle to present alternative benefactors.- 
We don’t believe in hero worship, and we 
do no favours to those we publicise. Often 
we are only confirming for them lives of 
diificulty and hardship. They, like us, need 


vour help, 
JACK SHEPHERD, 


total since February | 


£1012 


contributions this week £3 16 1 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road , , 
Landon NI . 
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Clifford Hill 


WHAT PRINCESS MARGARET DIDN'T 


Jamaica became an independent state at 
midnight, August 5. The Queen was repre- 
sented at the independence celebrations by 
Princess Margaret and her husband, the 
Earl of Snowdon. 


Despite the outward show of rejoicing and 
merrymaking on the attainment of inde- 
pendence, Jamaica is not a happy island. 


Behind the glittering lights of Kingston, all 
dressed up for the royal visit of Princess 
Margaret, there lies the poverty of an im- 
poverished land with nearly half its popula- 
tion unemployed. Behind the official ban- 
quets and lavish feasts in rich men’s houses 
there lie the ugly slums with their lean and 
hungry adults and half-starved children, all 
carefully screened from the eyes of visiting 
VIPs. Behind the gay calypsos and the 
traditional image of a light-hearted people 
there lies the stark reality of an underdeve- 
loped land whose rural population lacks the 
basic necessities of life. 


Kingston, Montego Bay and Spanish Town 
have some of the world’s worst slums. I 
made an extensive tour of the Kingston 
slums, where there is only one water tap for 
every 500 people. There are no drains, no 
electricity or gas. In fact, there are none of 
the amenities of life that we would consider 
essential for minimum standards of health 
and hygiene, 


There are no proper houses, simply rough 
shacks and shanties built by the people 
themselves out of rusty bits of tin, odd 
scraps of timber, cardboard and leaves. The 
huts are all close together and there are no 
streets, just rough, muddy alleyways, Here 
the half-starved dogs, chickens and pigs 
roam at will, and little children compete 
with the pigs in the mud for scraps of 
food. 


In Kingston alone there are said to be more 
than 5,000 people with incomes of less than 
30s. a year. (The cost of living in Jamaica 
is higher than it is in England.) 


In the country districts the people are not 


much better off, although no one actually 
starves as food grows in abundance. The 
people either work their own tiny plot of 
land, scraping a bare subsistence, or they 
work on the big sugar or banana planta- 
tions. Most of the country people live in 
tiny wooden huts that they have wuilt for 
themselves. They have no main_ water, 
drainage or electricity. 


The poorest families live in a cne-room 
hut as they do in the urban-slum shacks. 
The whole family, mother, father, and per- 
haps six or seven children, all sleep together 
on the floor. 


Some of the villages have a water stand-pipe 
in the main street, but some of the remoter 
places have no water at all. They have to 
depend entirely on storing rain water in 
large pools, open to mosquitoes and flies. 
Their only form of sanitation is the “ pit 
latrine.” This is simply a hole dug in the 
backyard covered with twigs and leaves. 


There is a tremendous gulf between rich 
and poor, and it is small wonder that there 
is in the most depressed areas a growing 
movement of men who hate both the light- 
skinned Jamaican aristocracy and the whites. 
I talked tu men in many of the slum settle- 
ments who had not had a day’s work for 
many years. A kind of hopeless despair 
with an undertone of bitter resentment 
charactcrised them all. They would open 
their arms expressively pointing to their 
miserable shacks and say, “ Three hundred 
years of British rule and this is all we have 
when you give us our independence! ” 


I found no deep resentment against the 
Commonwealth Immigrants’ Act. There is 
a feeling of numb despair among the ordi- 
nary people, and a sense of quiet resigna- 
tion among their leaders who had been 
expecting the restrictions for some years. 


There is considerable anxiety for the future 
in Jamaica now that Britain has virtually 
closed the door on migration. The wide- 


Ee 


spread poverty, enormous unemployment 
and economic plight of the island is not an 
encouraging beginning for a newly inde- 
pendent nation. The Jamaican government 
is desperately keen to find an outlet for the 
surplus population for whom they cannot 
find work or food. 


They are hoping that other Commonwealth 
countries will help; that Canada may take 
more Jamaicans, or that Australia may one 
day change its “all-white” policy. As 
things are now, the high birth rate on the 
island is nullifying every endeavour towards 
social improvement. Today the population 
is 1,600,000; by the end of the century, 
with the present rate of natural increase, it 
will have risen to 5,000,000. 


My final picture of Jamaica was of the 
loading of the banana boat on which I 
travelled home. For hour after hour women 
ran - literally ran - to and fro from the 
railway siding to the ship with heavy stems 
of bananas on their heads under a pitiless 
tropical sun. [ wondered why they ran the 
hundred yards from the train to the dock- 
side and up the ship’s gangplank. The 
answer was simple: for every stem they 
carried they received one penny. 


Every time I eat a banana I remember that 
a woman had to run a hundred yards with 
it on her head for me to buy it at the price 
we pay. I remember, too, that she had to 
do the double run 240 times to earn £1. 


The Rev. Clifford Hill is minister of High 
Cross Congregational Church in Tottenham 
and author of Black and White in Har- 
mony, He has just returned from a two 
month tour of the West Indies. He spent 
four weeks in Jamaica as a guest of the 
Jamaican government. His visit was spon- 
sored and paid for by the International 
Congregational Council. Clifford, Hill is 
well known for his work with West Indian 
immigrants to Britain and has for some time 
written for Peace News on problems of race 
relations. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Feeling elderly 


In the programme DINNER PARTY, pre- 
sented by Associated-Rediffusion on July 2, 
the following conversation took place be- 
tween Lord Boothby and Mr. Enoch Powell, 
Minister of Health: 


Bootusy: “... The wife of a headmaster 
of one of our great public schools - whose 
name I cannot (pause) give at this moment 
- told me the other day that her husband 
had said that there was no doubt at all in 
his mind that there was a subconscious 
anxiety amongst the pupils over the nuclear 
threat. Not Ban-the-Bomb stuff. but just a 
subconscious feeling - ‘ Well, it’s all going 
to be up, anyway. What the hell’s the 
use?’ - that was having its effect right 
through thz school, psychologically.” 
Enocuo PoweLi: “ Well, what I find so 
strange about that - and - wh - it makes 
me fecl elderly, because I can’t share in 
it-” 

BootuBy: “ Nor can I.” 


PoweLL: “ is that this is about an 
abstraction.” 

BootuBy: “ Yes.” 

PoweELL: “- You see, one saw Germany 


and its evil; one saw it on the march, You 
saw the guns and the tanks and the march- 
ing files; and one saw the bayonets, as it 
were. But the abstraction of mutual nuclear 


destruction: it seems - it’s - it’s - it’s like 
astronomic space - ” 

BooTHBY: (Chuckling) “ Yes.” 

POWELL: “- To me, at any rate. I can't 


- er - it’s - it’s a thing you set aside. You 
don’t - you don’t bother about not being 
able to imagine how far it is to the 
galaxy.” 


With God’s help 


In the Commons on August 1, Mr. Tom 
Driberg asked whether there was not a 
“certain incongruity” in the religious ser- 
vice which had accompanied the commis- 
sioning at Lossiemouth of a naval aircraft 
designed to carry H-bombs. 

The Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Mr, Orr- 
Ewing, replied that it was “right to ask 
God’s help for all those who play a gallant 
and dedicated part in deterring aggression.” 


How to fight fascism 


When members of the British Union move- 
ment held a meeting on Southend front at 
the weekend the speakers were unable to 
make themselves heard because of holiday- 
makers singing “ Knees Up Mother Brown.” 


No extremist 


Orval Faubus, who achieved world-wide 
notoriety for his handling of the racial 
trouble in Little Rock, Arkansas, some years 
ago, seems all set for another term as 
Governor of Arkansas, reported the Daily 
Express on August 2. On being returned 
overwhelmingly in the Democratic primary 
election he said: ‘My success proves that 
the people no longer want an extremist in 
the Governor's chair.” 
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Who Is To Blame ? by William Wainwright. 
(Communist Party Pamphlet, 6d.) 

In considering this document it may be 
helpful to recall that the author is no new- 
comer to the difficult art of pamphleteering. 
In 1942 the same publishers gave us, in a 
similar form, his Clear Out Hitler Agents ! 
which was about the Trotskyists (‘ Treat 
them,” wrote Wainwright, “as you would 
treat a Nazi”). 

The present work does not, alas, come up 
to the high standard of its predecessor. 
Although it is an ambitious essay in falsi- 
fication, it achicves its end by devices of 
omission rather than outright commission. 
In what follows I have chosen to challenge 
a fcw crucial distortions irrefutably (and 
therefore at length) rather than skim over 
many items. 


Hiroshima and the USSR 


Wainwright treats all Soviet moves in the 
nuclear game as legitimate defensive re- 
sponses to aggressive US initiative. He 
states that ‘‘ Russia was kept in the dark 
about the atomic experiments or the nature 
of the bombs that were to be dropped ” on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and blames the 
initial use of the bomb exclusively upon 
the United States and Britain. This argu- 
ment has now become the rationale for 
continued Soviet testing on the grounds that 
“the Americans were the first; we are there- 
fore entitled to be the last.” 

Wainwright's statement is misleading. After 
the first successful nuclear test, Churchill 
and Truman did resolve to tell Stalin “in 
a rather offhand way” that America 
possessed ‘‘a new weapon of unusual des- 
tructive force.” Of Stalin’s reaction to 
this news nothing has so far been published 
by the Soviet government, but Churchill 
records that the Soviet leader “seemed to 
be delighted” by it, and Truman that he 
“smiled”? and “said that he was glad to 
hear of it and hoped that we would make 
‘good use of it against the Japanese.’” 
(Churchill, Triumph and Tragedy, p. 579; 
Truman, Years of Decision, p. 416.) In any 
case, abundant information “about the 
atomic experiments and the nature of the 
bombs” had passed into Russia through 
the agency of Nunn May, Klaus Fuchs and 
other spies. 

The pamphlet chides Truman for dropping 
the bomb at a time when “the Japanese 
were on the point of surrender.” Yet the 
responsibility for rejecting the peace over- 
tures of the Japanese government, made 
earlier ‘'n 1945, rests no less upon the Soviet 
Union than on the Western Powers. Stalin 
blocked the transmission to the Allies of 
the Japanese appeal for Russian mediation 
to end the war (Feis, The China Tangle, 
pp. 323-4), and when he at last informed 
them (at the Potsdam Conference), it was 
only to dismiss the Japanese plea out of 
hand (Feis, Japan Subdued, p. 98). This 
was five days after Truman told him of the 
“new weapon.” 

Once the bomb was dropped the Soviet and 
world-wide Communist reaction was one of 
complete approval. Stalin only told the 
American Ambassador how impressed he 
was (Japan Sudbued, p. 115). The Daily 
Worker said on August 7, 1945, the day 
after Hiroshima: “The employment of the 
new weapon on a substantial scale should 
expedite the surrender of Japan.” (It was 
the only newspaper in Britain to call 
editorially for the substantial use of the 
bombs.) 

Wainwright is on even weaker ground when 
he tries to establish American precedence in 
the development of the hydrogen bomb. 
He gives the date when Truman ordered 
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can tell us whether the corresponding 
Soviet directive came before or after this. 
On his own showing the first H-bomb ex- 
plosion was a Russian one (in August, 
1953). And Molotov boasted to the 
Supreme Soviet in February, 1955, that the 
United States was lagging behind Russia in 
H-bomb production. 


The statistics of peace 


Wainwright’s treatment of the Soviet dis- 
armament record is ludicrous. We are told 
the number of Soviet disarmament pro- 
posals (32) between 1946 and 1961, but 
nothing of the content of the proposals 
advanced during Stalin’s lifetime (and for 
two years after his death). These consisted 
of two main points: first, ihe demand for 
the scrapping of atomic weapons, which was 
aligned with the World Peace Council’s 
petition campaign branding as a war 
criminal any government that was the first 
to use the bomb; secondly, proposals for 
purely percentage reductions in conven- 
tional armaments. (On the first point it is 
worth noting that the Soviet government at 
present refuses any pledge that it will not 
be the first to use the bomb - see, for in- 
stance, Peace News, June 24, 1960, p. 4.) 

The obvious objection to percentage reduc- 
tions was that they would leave any power 
with enormous conventional forces in the 
same position of overwhelming supcriority 
over its rivals, even after “ disarmament ” 
was carried out. Accordingly, a Soviet note 
of February, 1951, claimed that the armed 
forces of the USSR in fact numbered less 
than half the combined military manpower 
of the USA, Britain and France, and put 
the Western grand total at “more than 
5,000,000 men.” This was the only infor- 
mation which Russia released about its 
post-war armed strength up till a few years 
ago. Communist Party apologists like 


Andrew Rothstein laboured ingeniously to 


work to begin upon the H-bomb (February The unspoken name: 
1, 1950), but neither he nor anybody else Joseph Stalin 


lend a more precise mathematical reality to 
the elusive Soviet hosts, emerging with “a 
maximum figure of 2,300,000.” (See Roth- 
stein’s Penguin Special, Peaceful Co- exist- 
ence, pp. 92-95.) 

If these statistics had borne any resem- 
blance to fact the Soviet Union would now 
be left with a minus quantity of soldiers; 
for since Stalin’s death Russia has an- 
nounced reductions in her armed forces 
amounting to around 2,500,000 men. 

Mr. Khrushchev, however, disclosed in 
January, 1960, that as of 1955 the Sovict 
military roll call came to no less than 
5,763,000 men - a figure which exceeds by 
well over 1,000,000 even the NATO esti- 
mate of the Soviet strength for that year. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the figure 
for earlier and fiercer years of the cold war 
would at least equal. and possibly exceed, 
the 1955 level. 

It is true that since 1955 Soviet disarma- 
ment proposals have been more convincing 
than those mentioned above. There has 
been nothing on the Russian side to rival 
the monstrous cynicism with which the 
West, in the autumn of 1955, rejected the 
Sovidt offer to accept the 1954 Anglo- 
French memorandum. Or, at any rate, 
nothing until last year, when, concurrently 
with Khrushchev’s resumption of atmo- 
spheric tcsting, the Soviet delegation at 
Geneva withdrew all its own proposals for 
on-site inspection, and began its current 
denunciation of all such inspection as 
“international espionage.” One really 
wonders why the delegation, and for that 
matter the Soviet government, has not been 
impeached and shot for high treason, since 
it spent so long haggling with the West over 
the precise amount of on-site “ espionage ” 
that should be permitted. 

It is outside the scope of this review to 
analyse the various Russian disarmament 
plans of recent years. Anthony Nutting 
offers, in his Disarmament: An Outline of 
Negotiations, good evidence for the view 
that all the negotiating Powers have geared 
their proposals at any given time fairly 
closely to the current form of their military 
arrangements: “ Behind each disarmament 
delegation there hovers that gaunt, grey 
giant in the councils of men and nations - 
the Ministry of Defence.” This is a remark- 
ably handsome admission from one who, 
when he was in the Conservative govern- 
ment, led the British delegation to the UN 
Disarmament Sub-Committee. 

Something, though, must be said on the pre- 
sent Soviet plans for “general and com- 
plete disarmament.” The statement of the 
“non-aligned” delegates to the Moscow 
Peace Congress noted how this demand is 
used to block any inspection for more par- 
tial measures of disarmament and settle- 
ment. Wainwright attempts to enshrine 
Khrushchev’s proposals within a tradition 
of Soviet appeals for “total disarmament ” 
going back to Litvinov in 1927. But pre- 
war Soviet diplomacy at least used the 
capitalist refusal to disarm as a means of 
exposing the necessary link between im- 
perialism and war preparations. Khrush- 
chev, by contrast, treats the United States 
“permanent war economy” as a mere 
aberration or eccentricity which can be 
corrected by calling on the more rational 
element within the American ruling class. 
“Total disarmament” could be, not an 
obstructive device, but a revolutionary call, 
for whatever hopes we may cherish as to 
the success of particular disarmament 
measures, it is hard to see how any agree- 
ment for general and complete disarmament 
could be achieved, or reliably maintained, 
without the most radical changes in social 
and economic structure. Khrushchevite 
Communism renounces any firm connection 
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between capitalism and arms, international 
Socialism and permanent peace; so it is 
that this “Communist”? pamphlet on the 
most basic questions of the human future 
winds up without presenting one single 
specifically Socialist demand ! 


Name-dropping, new style 


Wainwright’s experience in anti-Trotskyist 
distortion serves him well in his one-sided 
presentation of the Cold War. Mentioning 
the unilateral Soviet suspension of tests in 
March, 1958, he can exclaim in shocked 
tones, “the response to this was the biggest 
series of tests the US and Britain have ever 
carried out” - and omit to add that the 
Soviet suspension was immediately preceded 
by one of the biggest test series that Russia 
had ever carried out. He can tell his 
readers that the West German arms budget 
this year is £1,400.000,000, and forget to 
tell them that the latest East German arms 
budget is running at very nearly the same 
rate per head of population, He can men- 
tion a number of Hitler’s commanders con- 
trolling high positions in West Germany’s 
armed forces - and fail to name those (like 
Vinzenz Muller and Herman Rentsch) who 
have in the past filled a similar role in 
Eastern Germany. 

But then Wainwright is generally short on 
names when it comes to talking about the 
Soviet bloc. It is a curious feature of this 
pamphlet that most of the chief actors in 
the Cold War on the Western side - 
Churchill, Truman, Dulles, Eisenhower, 
Macmillan, Kennedy - are repeatedly iden- 
tified by name, and yet not a single Soviet 
politician active in all these years is ever 
named, It is always “ Russia” that acts, or 
“the Soviet Union,” or “ the Soviet govern- 
ment,” never any actual people. 

It is not hard to see why Wainwright has 
dropped his Soviet actors down the memory 
hole; if he had specified the Western poli- 
ticians’ opposite numbers in Russia he 
would have to write of Molotov, Shepilov, 
Vishinsky, Bulganin - and, above all, of 
Stalin. And then the cat would have been 
out of its bag, since (apart, understandably, 
from the present incumbents in office) all 
Soviet Prime Ministers and Foreign Min- 
isters of the Cold War are currently under 
a cloud in their homeland as having been 
“anti-party ” dogmatists, adventurists, 
careerists, sadists or just plain horrible. To 
insert the word “Stalin” even only once 
into a pamphlet called Who is to Blame? 
would surely have been asking for trouble. 


The Cold War 


Any reasonable explanation of the Cold 
War will have to take account of three 
different kinds of cause: 


i, The antagonism between capitalist econo- 
mies and collectivist (or State-run) econo- 
mies. 

2. Superimposed on cause 1, and mingling 
with it, the degeneracy of the Soviet State 
into bureaucracy. 

3. Causes which are specific to the tech- 
nology and strategy of nuclear weapcns. 
At present explainers of the Cold War 
specialise in one or other variety of cause: 
pro-Communist writers deal (rather crudely) 
in type 1, pro-Western writers (rather 
obsessively) in type 2, and CND writers 
(usually fairly sensibly) in type 3. But 
there is nothing at present available, in 
either brief or lengthy form, which synthe- 
sises the three types at all adequately. 
Until some effort is made to interweave 
these partial explanations the campaign will 
lack a proper account of the Cold War and 
an answer to the important question: who 
is to blame ? 

Peter Sedgwick is a member of the editoriat? 
board of International Socialism. 
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THE FIRST 
FREEDOM RIDE 


The following is an extract from Jim Peck’s 
book, Freedom Ride, the story of the 
attempt to end racial segregation in the 
American South by non-violent means, Jim 
Peck is a member of the War Resisters’ 
League, the American section of the War 
Resisters’ International, and of the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE), whose journal 
he edits. He was imprisoned during the 
Second World War as a conscientious ob- 
jector and was one of the first Freedom 
Riders. He has been a Peace News corre- 
spondent in the United States for many 
years. 


Freedom Ride is published in the United 
States by Simon and Shuster at $3.50. The 
British rights are handled by A. M. Heath 
and Co. We should like to thank both firms 
and Jim Peck and Lillian Smith for per- 
mission to reprint extracts from the book. 


. .- I did not learn of CORE’s existence 
unti] late in 1946. As soon as I did, I 
joined. Since my student days I have be- 
lieved in brotherhood. More than that, to 
treat a person as superior or inferior be- 
cause of his skin colour struck me as 
ridiculous. 


I came to this conclusion through my own 
thinking, reading and observing. My father 
died when I was eleven, so I never knew 
what he thought on the subject. My mother 
referred to Negroes as ‘“coons.” She fre- 
quently remarked that she would never hire 
one as a servant because “they are dirty 
and steal.” The same viewpoint was held 
by my other relatives and throughout my 
mother’s circle of friends. 


My first act of revolt against this attitude 
occurred when I was a student at Harvard 
in 1933, T brought a Negro girl to the 
freshman dance. She wore a red dress. 
The sombrely dressed Boston matrons on 
the sidelines stared at us, whispered, and 
then stared again. Two of my friends dared 
to have a dance with her during the evening 
- nobody else. When we were ready to go 
we left. Nobody said anything to us. . 
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Jim Peck 


... “Was the Freedom Ride worth it?” 
“Would you do it again?” 

These questions were tossed to me by re- 
porters as I lay on an operating table in 
Hillman Clinic, Birmingham, Alabama, 
waiting for the doctor to finish sewing 53 
stitches in my face and head. It was 
Mother’s Day, 1961. I had been beaten 
almost to death by a Birmingham mob for 
the “crime” of trying to eat with a Negro 
at the Trailways terminal lunchroom. 


Yet I said yes to the reporters’ two ques- 
tions, To their surprise, I explained that 
this was not my first Freedom Ride, that I 
had been on a previous one in 1947, 


The 1947 trip was not called “ Freedom 
Ride,” a term coined by CORE for the 1961 
bus trips It was called the Journey of 
Reconciliation, co-sponsored by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and CORE. It took 
place just a year after the first Supreme 
Court decision to outlaw segregation in 
interstate travel. The Supreme Court deci- 
sion would be meaningless unless people 
actually put it into practice when they 
travelled - so reasoned George Houser and 
Bayard Rustin, originators of the journey. 
If an organised inter-racial group set an 
example, wouldn’t other people be encour- 
aged to follow? I agreed thoroughly. 


So on a sunny April morning I reported to 
a co-op house in Washington for an inten- 
sive two-day training period in non-violence. 
Many of the sixteen Negro and white par- 
ticipants were pacifists. as I am. Others 
were not pacifists, but they believed that to 
combat racial discrimination, Gandhian non- 
violent action is the most effective method. 
Moreover, the training session taught not 
only the principles but the practices of non- 
violence in specific situations that would 
arise aboard the buses. What if the bus 
driver insulted you? What if you were 
actually asaulted ? What if the police 
threatencd you? These and many other 
questions were resolved through  socio- 
dramas in which participants would act the 
roles of bus drivers, hysterical segrega- 
tionists, police - and “you.” Whether the 
Toles had been acted correctly and whether 
you had done the right thing was then dis- 
cussed. Socio-dramas of other bus situa- 
tions followed. In all of them you were 
supposed to remain non-violent, but stand 
firm. 


After two days of training we felt better 
prepared. Jim Crow custom confined 
Negroes riding in buses to the long, rear 
seat and the two double seats directly in 
front of it. That rear scat would be occu- 
pied by whites in our group, while Negroes 
in our group would sit toward the front. 
The segregated pattern would be broken. 


The journéy was through the upper South 
only, To penetrate the Decp South at that 
time would simply have meant immediate 
arrest of all participants, an end to the trip 
- and possibly of us. As a Negro told us on 
the first lap,~“‘ Some bus drivers are crazy; 
and the farther south you go, the crazier 
they get.” Putting it still more graphically, 
a white South Carolinian commented about 


The scene in Birmingham, Alabama, last year when Greyhound bus driver Joe Cavanaugh 
refused to transport the freedom riders to Montgomery. He told the group, “T have 
only one life to give, and I don’t intend to give it for CORE and the NAACP,” but later 


agreed to take them. 


one of our Negroes sitting in front, “In my 
state he would either move or be killed.” 


Boarding the buses in Washington was ex- 
citing. We had rehearsed the various situa- 
tions which could arise during the training 
session’s socio-dramas, but now we were 
“on stage.” I was aware that a journey 
such as ours had never been undertaken 
before - at least not in the South. It would 
not be too long until Greyhound and Trail- 
ways would give up segregation practices in 
the South. I thought optimistically, while 
waiting for our bus to pull out of the 
Washington station and head toward Rich- 
mond, Virginia - our first overnight stop. 


My first arrest took place on a Trailways 
bus leaving Durham, North Carolina. One 
glance at the Durham bus station was 
enough to illustrate the separate and un- 
equal treatment which Negroes receive in 
the South. On one side of the ticket win- 
dow was the “ white” waiting room, well 
painted and with seats, telephone booths 
and all the necessary conveniences. On the 
other side of the ticket window was the 
“coloured” waiting room, completely bare, 
unpainted, without seats, telephones, or 
conveniences of any kind. 


The church where we held a meeting was 
completely full, and when Bayard Rustin, 
Andrew Johnson and I were arrested our 
lawyer was down at the jail to help us. The 
three of us were taken in a police car to 
the jail, where we were questioned, put 1n 
cells for about twenty minutes, and then 
set free. A waiting car took us to nearby 
Chapel Hill, where our next meeting was 
already under way. 


The only violence on our journey occurred 
at Chapel Hill. It was a particularly quiet, 
grey Sunday afternoon in the village and 
white cab drivers were hanging around the 
bus station with nothing to do. Then they 
saw our Trailways bus dclayed and learned 
the reason why, Here was something over 
which they could work out their frustration 
and boredom, Two ringleaders started 
haranguing the other drivers. About ten of 
them started milling around the parked bus. 
When I got off to put up bail for the two 
Negroes and two whites in our groun who 
had been arrested five of the drivers sur- 
rounded me, 

“Coming down here to stir up the niggers,” 
snarled a big one with steel-grey eyes. With 
that he slugged me on the side of the head. 
I stepped back, looked at him, and asked, 
“What’s the matter?” He gave me a per- 
plexed look and started to walk away awk- 
wardly. As the driver walked away a pas- 
senger who was standing outside the bus 
shouted at him, “ What's wrong with you ? 
That man didn’t do anything to you.” 


On leaving for Knoxville, Tennessee, I was 
arrested for the second time on the journey. 
No sooner had Dennis Banks, a Negro 
musician from Chicago, and I taken seats 
near the front of a Trailways bus than the 
driver asked us to move. We refused. and 
within minutes police boarded the bus and 
arrested us. 


In the courtroom where we were tried I saw 


the most fantastic extreme of segregation in 
my experience - Jim Crow bibles. Along 
the page edges of one bible had been 
printed in large letters the word ‘“ white.” 
Along the page edges of the other bible 
was the word “coloured.” When a white 
person swore in he simply raised his right 
hand while the clerk held the white bible. 
When a Negro swore in he had to raise his 
right hand while holding the coloured bible 
in his left hand. The white clerk could not 
touch the coloured bible. 


Our case was over in a few minutes. The 
judge turned to the district attorney and 
asked, “Is thirty days the maximum 
sentence under the state law?” When the 
district attorney confirmed this, the judge 
said, “Then it is thirty days under the 
supervision of the State Highways Commis- 
sion.” It was a polite way of saying thirty 
days on the road gang. He then made a 
little speech which started, “ We pride our- 
selves on our race relations here.” 


Never have I seen a look of hatred like the 
one a court attendant gave me as we were 
being locked up after trial. Anti-segrega- 
tionist whites are viewed in the South with 


even more contempt than anti-segregationist 
Negroes. 


At the end of our journey there were no 
reporters flocking around us to ask whether 
it had been worth while or whether we 
would do it again. If there had been, most 
of us would have answered yes. In fact, 
our group had held several enthusiastic dis- 
cussions on the possibility of another inter- 
racial Southern bus trip. 

Our journey had shown that drivers and 
Passengers were ready to accept descgrcga- 
tion. Aboard buses where drivers ignored 
our Negroes sitting in front seats passengers 
did likewise. Arrests or threatened arrests 
were the exception. and even when they 
occurred there were no outbreaks of 
violence - except at Chapel Hill. The bus 
companies’ general policy was to act as if 
the Supreme Court decision didn't exist. 
We realised that our journey had not 
prompted Negroes to flock immediately to 
front seats on Southern buses. But we 
hoped that a few Negroes would act as a 
result of the example we had set and that 
the desegregation process would thus get 
slowly under way. A number of students 
and a few adults whom we had encountered 
in the course of our meetings had pledged 
to sit unsegregated on their next trip back 
home or visiting relatives. 

In the light of our hope, it was gratifying 
fourtcen years Jater when I observed on the 
Freedom Ride that Negroes occupied front 
seats without hesitation, and drivers did not 
give them dirty looks in scanning the buses 
before departure. 
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Lillian Smith 


Moving off the highway 


Racial segregation is not basically an 
economic or political complex, except for 
its exploiters. It is a symbol and a symptom 
of a deep illness that affects men every- 
where: the creeping, often invisible deteri- 
oration of man’s spirit which we call 
““dehumanization ”. It is a spiritual disease, 
call it psychic if you like, that reminds one 
of leukaemia. 


We are sick with the craving for proof. 
And since we cannot prove what is most 
important to the human spirit, we settle for 
small answers to those old questions: Who 
am 1? Where did I come from? Where am 
I going? Why am I here? Who is God? 
What is death? 


To that question ‘ Who am I?” some of 
the bewildered ones answer with the words, 
“A white man.” How pitiful that the never- 
ending hunger which keeps us human, the 
asking of what cannot be answered, is for 
the speakers a hand across the mouth: “I 
am a white man.” Once that is said, nothing 
can be said, no questions asked again. 


I have been deeply stirred by the sit-ins and 
the Freedom Rides. Here, I felt, was not 
another small answer but a new way of 
asking the old great questions. Segregation, 
as set up in the South, has been for a long 
time an elaborate ritual which all of us, 
white and black, have been compelled to 
observe, however dissenting might be our 
feelings and values, however sharp our inner 
protests. So- what do these young students 
do? 


Martin Luther King 


Intuitively, with perhaps little grasp of the 
symbolism, they set up a new way of acting, 
the beginnings of a new ritual: one of 
human acceptance, of-not freedom (that 
word is too big)- but free movement in 
the public places of the earth. And with 
direct action, they bring the human being’s 
most powerful defence: compassion, under- 
standing, forgiveness, non-violence. How 
can you fight a compassionate man? You 
can kill him, sure; but you never come in 
physical contact with his spirit. It is there, 
you feel it, but you cannot touch it, and 
you know this spirit will survive you and 
him, 

This is the test, the test of anything we 
mortals do or think or create: can it be 
reduced to small answers? If it can be, then 
it isn’t worth much; it holds only fleeting 
value. 


I think the Freedom Riders-not all of 
them, for some are mediocre in spirit or 
perhaps just bewildered and confused - are, 
themselves, experiencing a new and terrible 
strength. They are discovering that suffer- 
ing does have redemptive power. They 
have in a sense memorized that phrase, but 
when the test comes, and they survive it, 
mauled and beaten and slashed but without 
hate and often without fear, it does some- 
thing tremendous to them. 

I think we are, once more, completing a 
spiral curve: the absurd and naive sceptic- 
ism, the disbelief of the nineteenth century 
and much of the twentieth is turning into 


Our goal is freedom 


Probably the most powerful force that is 
breaking down the barriers of segregation 
is the new determination of the Negro 
himself. For many years the Negro tacitly 
accepted segregation. He was often the 
victim of stagnant passivity and deadening 
complacency. But through the forces of 
history something happened to the Negro. 
The decline of agriculture and the parallel 
growth of industry have drawn large num- 
bers of Negroes to urban centres and 
brought about a gradual improvement in 
their economic status. Once plagued with 
a tragic sense of inferiority resulting from 
the crippling effects of slavery and segre- 
gation, the Negro has now been driven to 
re-evaluate himself. He has come to feel 
that he is somebody. With this new sense of 
somebodiness and self-respect, a new Negro 
has emerged with a new determination to 
achieve freedom and human dignity what- 
ever the cost may be, 

This is the true meaning of the struggle 
that is taking place in the South today. One 
cannot understand the Montgomery bus 
boycott, the sit-ins, and the Albany, 
Georgia, movement without understanding 
that there is a new Negro on the scene with 
a new sense of dignity and destiny, Thou- 
sands of Negroes have come to see that it 
is ultimately more honourable to suffer 
indignity than accept segregation in humili- 
ation. 

A special feature of our struggle is its 
universal quality. Every social stratum is 
involved -lower, middle and upper class. 
Every age-children, teenagers, adults and 


senior citizens. The whole nation was 
startled by the Montgomery bus protest in 
1956 - chiefly because every Negro allied 
himself in the cause with firm discipline. 
The same universal involvement is now 
appearing in Albany, Georgia. Last Decem- 
ber more than seven hundred Negroes from 
this community willingly went to jail to 
create an effective protest. 

Fortunately, the Negro has been willing 
to grapple with a creative and powerful 
force in his struggle for racial justice, 
namely, non-violent resistance. This does 
not mean that a new method has come into 
being to serve as a substitute for litigation 
and legislation. But those who adhere to 
the method of non-violent direct action 
recognise that legislation and court orders 
tend only to declare rights; they can never 
thoroughly deliver them. Only when the 
people themselves begin to act are rights 
on paper given life blood. 

The method of non-violent resistance is 
effective in that it has a way of disarming 
the opponent, it exposes his moral defences, 
it weakens his morale and at the same time 
it works on his conscience. 

It also makes it possible for the individual 
to struggle to secure moral ends through 
moral means. One of the most persistent 
philosophical debates of the centuries has 
been over the question of ends and means. 
There have been those from Machiavelli 
on down who have argued that the end 
justifies the means. This is where non- 
violence breaks with Communism and any 
other method which contends that the end 


a new faith, a faith frankly based on the 
uncertainties, frankly grounded on_ the 
knowledge that while more and more can 
be proved by science, the questioners always 
arrive at an invisible line where proof ends. 
The sit-in students, the Freedom Riders, 
are acting this out: human beings are on 
this earth for an unknown purpose; hence 
every One is important and in a sense holy, 
for there is something we call ‘‘ human 
relations” which must be created and re- 
created again and again in new patterns. 
and who knows which of the three billion 
earth children is needed for a special point 
in the intricate design? 


Their acts are saying this: dehumanization 
will cease only when we learn to believe 
that we have no inalienable right to a proof 
or an answer; the time has come when we 
must acknowledge that small answers won't 
do; the North’s and the South’s and the 
world’s small answers must be brushed 
away so that the questions, Who am I? 
What is death? Who is God? can be heard 
again. We are men; and as men we must 
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declare our right to move freely in our 
search for meaning; we have a God-given 
tight to be and to become. Sitting at lunch 
counters, riding the buses are symbolic 
tights. They are small, but we need to 
claim them, not because they are enough 
or because we really want them, but because 
an uncjaimed human right bars a man in 
his search for significance. 


The hope of our future lies in the fact that 
how change will come cannot be predicted. 
There is always the moment when the 
astonishing thing happens, when _ the 
changers abruptly leave the highway marked 
out for them and take to new, unmade 
paths. This is as it should be. I, as one 
human being, pray that more astonishing 
things will come to pass, and quickly, for 
we on this earth have little time left, and 
none for the repetition of old, cautious 
errors. 


Lillian Smith is a member of the advisory 
committee to the Congress of Racial 
Equality. This is an extract from her intro- 
duction to FREEDOM RIDE. 


Dr. William Holmes Borders, Pastor of the Atlanta Baptist Church, occupies a “ whites 
only ” seat in a bus in January, 1957. 


justifics the means. In a real sense, the 
means represent the ideal in the making 
and the end in process, So in the long run 
destructive means cannot bring about con- 
structive ends, because the end is pre- 
existent in the means. 


Non-violence also provides a creative force 
through which men can channel their dis- 
content. [ft does not require that they 
abandon their discontent. This discontent 
is sound and healthy. Non-violence saves 
it from degenerating into morbid bitterness 
and hatred. Hate is always tragic. It is as 
injurious to the hater as it is to the hated. 
It distorts the personality and scars the 
soul. Psychiatrists are telling us now that 
many of the inner conflicts and strange 
things that happen in the subconscious are 
rooted in hate. So they are now saying, 
“love or perish”. This is the beauty of 
non-violence. It says you can_ struggle 
without hating; you can fight war without 
violence. 


Our goal is freedom. I believe we will win 


it because the goal of the nation is freedom. 
Yet we are not passively waiting for a 
deliverance to come from others moved by 
their pity for us. Our destiny is bound up 
with the destiny of America - we built it for 
two centuries without wages, we made 
cotton king, we built our homes and homes 
for our masters and suffered injustice and 
humiliation. If the inexpressible cruelties of 
slavery could not extinguish our existence, 
the opposition we now face will surely fail. 


Martin Luther King, a Baptist minister, has 
for a long time been a leader of the non- 
violent movement for racial equality in the 
Southern United States. He is at present 
under arrest for holding a public prayer 
meeting in Albany, Georgia, as part of a 
campaign to get city officials to discuss the 
racial situation in the city. The above text 
is taken from a speech made by Dr. King 
before the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton on July 19 and has also been reprinted 
in J.R, Stone’s Weekly for July 30. 
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Joseph Sheridan 


WHAT IF THE PEOPLE WANT IT ? 


In the United States there is no National 
Health Service. Free medical care is de- 
nounced by many sections of American 
opinion, and particularly by the American 
Medical Association, as a dangerous ex- 
ample of “creeping socialism”. 


There are a number of schemes which 
provide some medical care either free or at 
reduced cost for some people. Some of these 
schemes are run by the federal government, 
especially for the armed forces and their 
families, some by private corporations for 
their employees, some by trade unions for 
their members. 


But in general people who are ill have to 
pay all or most of the expenses of any 
treatment they may need. Onc relatively 
modest attempt to mitigate this situation has 
been made by President Kennedy who has 
been trying to get Congress to pass legis- 
lation providing limited hospital treatment, 
nursing care and clinical services for old 
age pensioners. These proposals were em- 
bodicd in thé so-called King-Anderson Dill. 
They were finally defeated, at least for the 
present session of Congress, when the 
Senate voted against the bill on July 17. 


The whole story of attempts to provide free 
or low cost medical care for old people in 
the United States through measures like the 
King-Anderson bill and its predecessor, the 
Forand bill, reveals a great deal about the 
kind of pressure groups which exist in 
American politics and the way they operate. 
Dr. Sheridan, who works at a trade union 
health centre in Chicago, here describes the 
political battle over medical care for old 
people and the role played by the American 
Medical Association. 

“Medical care in the United States is the 
best in the world.” 

“Anyone in the US who needs medical 
care can obtain it if he will seek it.” 


“The very rich and the very poor receive 
the best medical care in the US.” 


These are the slogans of the American 
Medical Association (AMA) in what now 
appears to be another successful effort to 
block legislation that would provide old 
people in the United States with assistance 
for medical care. 


The AMA is organised medicine - 192,000 of 
the 261,000 American doctors are members. 
It has a reputation of being undemocratic. 
Policy is determined by a House of Dele- 
gates made up of representatives of state 
and local societies and by a powerful 
committee. Membership in many of these 
bodies often tends to be self perpetuating 
and to consist disproportionately of older, 
prosperous, well-established general prac- 
titioners. Although it is not necessary for 
a doctor to be a member of the AMA in 
order to practise medicine, a doctor who is 
not a member may find it difficult or im- 
possible to join a hospital staff or become 
certified by a specialty board. 


For many years the AMA bitterly opposed 
various progressive medical care program- 


mes, especially those developed by and for 
trade unions. Doctors who participated in 
such schemes were threatened with expul- 
sion from the medical society; many were 
expelled and lost their hospital appoint- 
ments. In spite of this harassment, these 
schemes have proved popular and success- 
ful. 


Anathema 


More than anything in the world, the AMA 
does not want the federal government to 
participate in American medicine. It has 
successfully prevented the construction of 
badly needed medical schools with federal 
money, and it has lent support to the drug 
companies in their effort to block the 
passage of the Kefauver legislation that 
would have protected the drug consumer 
from outrageous profiteering. 


The AMA tried to stop federal grants for 
maternal and child welfare programmes, 
saying that this attempt to reduce the death 
rate among mothers and children was 
“unsound policy, wasteful and extravagant, 
unproductive of results, and tending to 
promote communism.” They opposed elimi- 
nation of the means test in the crippled 
children’s programme, declaring it to be 
“ socialistic regulation”. When polio vac- 
cine became available, medical societies 
resisted free mass inoculations, insisting 
that the injections be given by private 
doctors who should charge a fee for their 
services. 


The AMA has spent millions of dollars 
through a professional public relations firm 
in fighting the King-Anderson bill. It has 
a lobby in Washington that spent $160,000 
in 1961 in trying to pressure congressmen 
and senators to vote against such legislation. 
The King-Anderson bill is anathema to the 
AMA because it has more powerful support 
than any other legislation of its kind. 
Actually 57 different bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress this year alone dealing 
with medical care for old people. Last year 
it was the Forand bill, and the AMA fought 
hard and successfully to block its passage. 
Instead, an AMA-sponsored bill, the Kerr- 
Mills legisation, was passed. It provided an 
ineffective system of federal grants to states 
who provided their own programmes for 
medical care for old people willing to sub- 
mit to a means test to prove their poverty. 
Although the AMA would have been 
happier without any such legislation, Kerr- 
Mills has become a handy weapon: Why 
pass another bill? There is already legis- 
lation, give it a chance to work, nothing 
more is needed, etc. 


The King-Anderson bill provides hospital 
services for a quite limited period in each 
year at a fairly low cost to the patient, It 
also provides for skilled nursing services in 
the home after the patient has left hospital 
for a certain period in each year, therapy 
at home, some outpatient hospital treatment 
and all drugs used in hospital or at home. 


It is not too early to 
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All this would be available to all people 
over 65 eligible for certain pension schemes. 
By 1964 it would be expected to cover five 
out of six people over 65 and eventually 
almost all old people in the country. The 
scheme would be financed by a very small 
increase in the social security tax on 
employers and employees. 


The AMA has two principal objections to 
the bill. One is that it works through the 
federal government. The AMA say that 
since medical needs vary in each state, the 
individual states should have responsibility 
for their own medical programmes. Their 
opponents point out that many states are 
simply too poor to carry out their own 
programme even with help from the federal 
government (as the Kerr-Mills bill envis- 
aged). The chances of getting all fifty states 
to co-operate with the federal government 
in providing medical care for old people 
would be small. 


The AMA also insist that patients should 
undergo a means test before they are 
eligible for help under the scheme. They 
insist that only those who need financial 
assistance for their medical care should be 
given it. Every person who wants such 
assistance must therefore demonstrate his 
poverty. In any case, they say, many 
people over 65 don't need assistance for 
medical care. Why pass a law that will 
give financial help to the 65-year-old factory 
owner or bank president ? 


There are 17,000,000 men and women over 
65 in the US. Only twenty per cent have a 
paying job. According to a 1960 census, 
the average family income of a two-person 
family with the head of the family over 65 
is $2,530. The average income of an indivi- 
dual over 65 living alone is $1,050. These 
are the people the AMA wants to submit to 
a means test so that others will not get 
unneeded assistance. Half a million old 
people have an income of $10,000 or more; 
thirteen and a half million have an income 
of $2,000 or less. 


Right or dole? 


What is wrong with a means test for the 
thirteen and a half million? More than 
anything it disregards the independence and 
dignity of the individual. Since the passage 
of the Social Security Act it has been a 
principle that, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, people should be entitled to basic 
economic security as a matter of right 
rather than as a dole. This is applied to 
food, shelter and clothing. The King- 
Anderson bill would extend this to medical 
care. The means test makes old people 
plead for medical help on the grounds of 
poverty. It is also difficult and expensive 
to administer. And it is medically unsound. 
If a person who has a mild symptom must 
take a pauper’s oath to get medical treat- 
ment, his pride will persuade him to put off 
seeing the doctor. Preventive medicine 
suffers badly in such circumstances, 


The AMA also argue that old people can 
meet their medical expenses through private 
commercial insurance schemes. At present 
SO per cent of those over 65 have some 
form of medical or hospital insurance. If 
the King-Anderson bill is passed, they say, 
the commercial health insurance programme 
will be ruined. 


But the benefits provided by commercial 
schemes are very limited. They are also 
expensive. Premiums for old people are 
higher than for anyone else because they 
present the greatest risk to the company. 
Thus the greatest burden is placed on them 
just at the time when they are least able to 


pay-when their incomes drop sharply on 
retirement. 

The AMA has said that if the King-Ander- 
son bill were passed, the administration of 
the programme by the government will be 
exorbitantly expensive and wasteful. This 
has not proved to be the case with the 
existing social security programme, and, of 
course, the commercial health insurance 
plans have not only administrative expenses 
but profits. In 1958 they took in over 
$550,000,000 in premiums on hospital and 
medical insurance after dividends had been 
paid te policy holders. They paid out 
$305,000,000 in benefits. Perhaps the 
government could do as well. At least it is 
supposed to represent the people. 


There is little doubt that the people would 
like to have health insurance for the over 
65s. In June, 1961, a nation-wide Gallup 
Poll showed that 67 per cent were in favour 
of such a programme. This popularity 
persists despite the AMA's warnings that 
the King-Anderson bill is “the foot in the 
door to socialised medicine” and that it 
will lead to the “ British System”, which, 
the AMA has frequently stated, is un- 
popular with both doctors and public, is 
wastefully expensive, abused by patients 
and does not provide good medical treat- 
ment. 


Myth of the best 


The final argument is: Since US medicine 
is the “ best in the world ”, why change it ? 
Even if the assumption were true, this is 
logic which discourages progress. Surgery 
may be the best treatment in the world 
for cancer of the stomach- should nothing 
better be looked for ? 


But there is also evidence that in some 
areas US medicine may not be the best in 
the world. In Canada, Cyprus, Denmark, 
West Germany, Iceland, Israel, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, people 
over 60 have a greater life expectancy than 
in the United States. Technical, adminis- 
trative and managerial workers in the US 
have a far better life expectancy than 
labourers. Whites on average can expect to 
live a good deal longer than Negroes. 
Professional workers have a better life ex- 
Ppectancy than their opposite numbers in 
England; labourers have a worse one. Many 
factors determine life expectancy: food, 
occupational hazards, etc.- but one factor 
is the quality of medical care. 


“The very rich and the very poor receive 
the best medical care in the US” is a 
myth based on the care that a few of the 
poor receive as charity patients in the teach- 
ing institutions connected with some medical 
schools. It ignores the inferior care that 
the vast majority of the poor, old people, 
Negroes, low paid workers, receive. 


It is probably true that “ anyone in the US 
who needs medical care can obtain it if he 
seeks it’. If he is poor, he can obtain it if 
he borrows money to pay for private care 
or if he swallows his pride and accepts 
charity. If he is a Negro, he can obtain it 
if he can find a doctor and institution that 
treats Negroes. But if he is poor, he prob- 
ably cannot get the yearly check-up that 
businessmen get. And if he is poor, he 
probably cannot get his illness treated by a 
certified specialist. 


The AMA has warned, that if the King- 
Anderson bill were passed, this would only 
be a beginning. There would be pressure 
to extend its coverage to other groups. It 
umay be that the AMA’s fears are justified. 
It may be that the people like the idea of 
having good medical care available to them 
as a matter of earned right. 
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from Chris Farley 


International sit-down 


A demonstration alongside visiting German 
battleships last Friday night concluded the 
War Resisters’ International’s conference 
outside Copenhagen, Denmark. Following 
anti-German protests by young Communists 
the two previous days, about 20 people at 
the conference co-operated with indepen- 
dent Danish socialists in holding a public 
assembly opposite the ships. It was directed 
- as the banners clearly showed - against 
NATO, the Warsaw Pact and war. 

When police started pushing back the crowd 
demonstrators sat down and_ delivered 
speeches in several languages which were 
translated into Danish and well received by 
a crowd of several hundred sympathisers. 
The police took no further action other 
than declining to speak at the mecting 

The conference itself - “Resistance in 
Europe; the emergence of civil disobedi- 
ence” ~ proved most useful but a little too 
ambitious. Few movements felt ready for 
large-scale civil disobedience, and first more 
of a common mind had to be reached on 
unilateral disarmament, the Common Mar- 
ket, and the question of whether the peace 
movements were appealing primarily to 


US tests goon , 


The US series of atmospheric nuclear tests 
will almost certainly continue well into the 
autumn, Although the series at Christmas 
Island is complete, two, and possibly three, 
more high altitude tests over Johnston 
Island are still to be conducted. 

The US tests were originally scheduled to 
end late in July, but have had to be ex- 
tended because of delays in the high-altitude 
series. An attempted high-altitude test on 
July 25 has resulted in “ substantial 
damage” to the launching-pad on Johnston 
Island, which will! take several weeks to 
repair. 

President Kennedy said on August 1 that 
three more high-altitude tests still remain 
to be done. At the present rate of progress 
sie may take a considerable time to con- 

uct. 


Japanese protest 


On July 23 the Japan Council Against A- 
and H-bombs (Gensuikyo) delivered a 
protest to the Soviet Embassy in Tokyo 
condemning the Soviet Government’s an- 
nouncement that it would resume nuclear 
testing.” The Council said: “We request 
the Soviet Government not to resume, but 
to stop, nuclear testing.” 

Gensuikyo’s journal No More Hiroshimas 
states that in new editions of Japanese text- 
books for middle and primary schools 
“photos of the atomic disaster at Hiros- 
hima, traditionally printed jin textbooks, 
have completely disappeared, to be replaced 
with pictures of Japan’s self-defence force 
soldiers.” 


Governments (“‘ top people ”) or peoples. 
Most of the attenders reflected fairly accur- 
ately the background in their own countries. 
On unilateralism it was the British (where 
the peace movement is relatively strong) 
who insisted on the value of a firm advo- 
cacy of unilateral disarmament, whilst the 
West Germans (where the pressures of the 
Cold War are most strongly felt in Europe) 
tended to argue that the peace movement 
could not get out on an impossible limb 
and divorce itself from the general public. 
The question of neutralism revealed similar 
differences. Those from NATO countries 
looked on this as a big advance; those from 
countries already neutral found it more 
difficult to see the connection between 
neutralism and war resistance. And on the 
European Common Market most of the 
pacifists from the six awaited with hope the 
entry of Britain into the market - for 
straight internationalist reasons. 

“We are already in the market,” they 
argued, “and the entry of Britain with a 
strong peace movement should help us.” At 
first the British found this exasperating: the 
market would mean a vast military-political- 
industrial complex confronting the peace 
movement. By the end of the week there 
was wider understanding of these different 
outlooks. 

Among several practical proposals from the 
conference for closer international co- 
operation in Europe the war resisters agreed 
to make a concerted effort to encourage the 
exchange of marchers next Easter on a far 
larger scale than hitherto. People involved 
in international aspects of Easter marches 
were urged to contact Tony Smythe, WRI 
headquarters, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middlesex. There was also much discussion 
of a possible demonstration on East and 
West German territory. Those interested 
should contact Konrad and Helga Tempel, 
Hamburg, Volksdorf 2, Waldreiderring 35. 


Mother jailed 


32-year-old mother of two, Mary Harvey 
waiked into the US Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s nuclear testing site at Mercury 
Flats, Nevada, on July 15 to protest against 
US nuclear tests. 

She was immediately arrested and sentenced 
to 30 days imprisonment, Mrs. Harvey said 
she was directly moved to offer civil dis- 
obedience by the Everyman voyages. In a 
statement delivered to the AEC before her 
protest, she declared: “I demand of the 
government of the United States and all 
governments; Stop nuclear testing! 

“ My first obligation as a mother and US 
citizen is to demand this. I cannot in con- 
science ask any man to kill for my family 
‘ As long as we continue tests of 
nuclear weapons, in themselves hazardous 
to the world population, the inevitable end 
becomes more imminent.” 


a 


The | 


On Wednesday, August 1, G. A. Bacon, a scientist at the Microbiological Research 
Establishment at Porton, Wiltshire, died of pneumonic plague. Only a few weeks before, 


mpossiole 


accident 


after Porton’s first-ever open-to-the-press day, newspapers like the one above had reported 


that such accidents were impossible. 


Less than a week before Mr. Bacon’s death, Austin Underwood wrote an article about 
Porton in Peace News expressing concern about the danger to public health of the 


establishment. t d 
Public Health Committee, writes : 


Mr. Underwood, who is a member of the local Rural District Council’s 


“Enough has been written about the tragic events of last week. There have been two 


casualties. Truth was the second. 


“We know what to expect of a) private enquiry. Public Health is primarily public. A 

man has died, not in a private ward of the War Office Establishment, but in a public 

hospital where doctors and nurses have been exposed to a sixteenth-century plague pro- 
J 


duced under the direction of the War Office. 


“Last Monday (August 6) I gave a letter to the Chairman of the local Rural District 
Council calling for a special meeting of the council to hear a report from their medical 
officer of health, Dr. H. I. Lockett, on the spread of disease from Porton. 

“The letter demands an immediate and favourable reply from the War Office to the 
repeated request, unanimously supported by the council at its July meeting, that they 
should be allowed to visit Porton and be told exactly what is going on there, 


“Failing this, the letter continues, the Attorney-General should prevent those in charge 


at Porton from obstructing the council further in the exercise of its powers under the 


Public Health Acts.” 


from Richard Mabey 
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Children in action 


Bi 


Growing up today seems to be accompanied 
by a rather helpless surrender to Marx’s 
disease of “ parliamentary cretinism.” But 
children who are young enough not to have 
had their vitality and enthusiasm sapped by 
the power of the authorities seem more will- 
ing to take direct social action for them- 
selves, rather than leaving it to the poli- 
ticians and the bureaucrats. Last week there 
were two cases of this which must have 
made the parents of the children concerned 
feel particularly ashamed. 

The first took place in Neath, where one 
of the cinemas has been turned over to 
bingo for seven days a week. ‘The only 
other cinema in the town was showing an 
“xX” film, and so the children had no 
cinema to which they could go. They 
decided to do something about it, and about 
forty of them staged a sit-down on the 
pavement in front of the cinema. ‘The 
town has gore bingo-mad,” the Express 
reports one ten-year-old boy as_ saying, 


“ grown-ups are worse than kids.”” Another 
said: “°We are fed up with television and 
bingo. We want to see real cowboy films.” 
The council is reported to be considering 
the matter, 

The other action took place in Swindon, 
where the council (in response to a few 
complaints) had put up a “ Keep Out ” sign 
on a wide grass verge used by the children 
for football and other games, Only minutes 
after the workmen had put up the sign on 
the verge, which was part of a council 
estate, a large crowd of children rushed out 
and barricaded the road with dolls, toys, 
prams and tricycles. 

The Guardian reports one of them, a 12- 
year-old grammar school girl, as saying: 
“We hardly have anywhere to play and 
want to keep what we have got. The 
council do not provide enough place.” 
The parents have now decided to present a 
petition to the council calling for adequate 
playing facilities in the area. 


Cold wind in 


A strong wave of hostility has greeted the 
Eighth World Festival for Youth which 
opened in Helsinki on July 28. Despite the 
fact that Finland’s President has issued a 
formal message to the Festival, the people 
of Helsinki are showing considerable oppo- 
sition to it, and the uneasy political tension 
in the city cannot be camouflaged by the 
superficial atmosphere of gaiety. 

Gerard Daechsel, the Canadian pacifist who 
is attending the Festival, writes : ‘‘ With the 
Festival programme almost entirely cultural 
and sport activities, delegations scattered 
over an exceedingly wide area into the 
country, and local papers and the public 
making a very thorough boycott, the Festival 
has the atmosphere of groups marauding 
through the desert. The artificial mass 
activities of huge delegations herded around 
has come to prove a little frightening.” 
The opposition to the Festival has been 
strengthened by the anti-Communist feeling 
which has been growing in Finland as a 
result of the recent diplomatiic and military 
pressure from the USSR. This is strongest 
among young people and students, and on 


Helsinki 


the opening night 8,000 young Finns staged 
a demonstration against the Festival, shout- 
ing slogans such as “ We want a free Fin- 
land,” and “ Down with Communism.” 

Gerard Daechsel reports that the pacifists at 
the Festival (there are at least six even on 
the 2i-member Presiding Committee) are 
also opposing the Communist line, Many 
of them are living independently of the 
Festival, and they have already started daily 
demonstrations outside the American Em- 
bassy and the Russian Trade Mission which 
have been attended by between four and 
twenty people. Dr. Martin Niemoller, the 
famous German pacifist, addressed one of 
the meetings on the Festival’s opening day. 
Gerard Daechsel himself has not been idle; 
on the Friday preceding the opening he 
succeeded in distributing some of the Com- 
mittee of 100 industrial sub-committee’s 
“ Against all Bombs” leaflets to some flag- 
waving Roumanian delegates, and a lively 
discussion was started with those among 
them who could speak English before some 
of the Communists who had read the leaflets 
finally decided to push Daechsel away. 


from C. R. Dix 


The Campaign Caravan 


Saturday, July 25, saw the Campaign 
Caravan in Stratford-on-Avon, where two 
open-air meetings were held, followed by a 
further meeting with the local group in the 
evening. 


On Sunday the team was successfully split 
for the first time, and a sortie was made to 
Redditch, where churches and two housing 
estates were canvassed, while another group 
moved on to Rugby, where, as a resuit of 
meetings with the mayor and other local 
figures, nuclear disarmament is to be dis- 
cussed at a future meeting of the council 
and a CND speaker is to be invited to 
address the council. 

A very fruitful day was spent in Coventry 
on Monday. The Lord Mayor was met by 
representatives of the group, and has agreed 
to hold a full inquiry into the effects of 
nuclear tests on people’s health, and into 


the adequacy or otherwise of Civil Defence. 
The results of this inquiry are to be made 
public in Coventry by a series of public 
meetings - officially sponsored - setting out 
the implications of nuclear policies. 

A morning meeting at the gates of Bristol- 
Siddeley’s factory in Coventry in pouring 
rain met with a limited response from. the 
workers, and at least three months’ intensive 
work will be necessary before results be- 
come noticeable. But contacts were made 
in local factories and it was generally agreed 
that if more time were available there was 
a good potential which might have been 
exploited. 

At Birmingham an intensive four-day pro- 
gramme has been started with canvassing 
and open-air meetings at Austin’s factory 
and the city centre. The factory meetings 
met with a more favourable response than 
was expected. 
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THE MYTH 


OF THE 


Nicolas Walter GEN ERAL STRIKE 


Reflections on Violence, by Georges Sorel. 
(Macmillan Company of New York, Lls. 
6d.). 


Georges Sorel was born at Cherbourg in 
1847, and worked as an engineer in the 
French Ministry of Roads and Bridges until 
his early retirement in 1892, which set him 
free to indulge his passion for reading, 
writing and talking. He was deeply inter- 
ested in left wing politics, beginning as a 
supporter of the orthodox social democrats, 
but after 1897 he became disillusioned with 
parliamentary socialism and turned to the 
revolutionary syndicalists. For a time he 
was one of the leaders of the so-called 
“*new school of syndicalism,” but after 1907 
he became disillusioned with syndicalism as 
well and turned to the extreme Right. For 
a time he collaborated with the leaders of 
“Action Frangaise ” (whose ideas were more 
or less “fascist ”), but during the Great 
War he returned to an independent position, 
and before he died in 1922 he had time to 
express his admiration for both Lenin and 
Mussolini. 


Sorel said many things and wrote dozens of 
books and hundreds of articles, but he is 
remembered almost entirely as an advocate 
of political violence and as the author of 
Reflections on Violence. This well-known 
but little-read book has had a complicated 
history. In 1905 (at the height of his syn- 
dicalist phase) Sorel wrote a series of 
articles on the réle of violence and the 
general strike in the class struggle for the 
Italian periodical J! Divenire Sociale, and 
in 1906 he re-wrote them for the French 
periodical Le Mouvement Socialiste; in 
1907 he also wrote a “letter to Daniel 


Lionel Morrison 


The Unholy Alliance: Salazar - Verwoerd 
Welensky, by Rosalynde Ainslie. 2s. 
Published by the Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment, Movement for Colonial Freedom, 
and the Council for Freedom in Portugal 
and the Colonies. 

What links Verwoerd, Salazar and Welen- 
sky? What makes them react in the same 
fashion towards the liberation movements 
in Southern Africa? Whether in precise 
form or not, there undoubtedly exists today 
an unholy alliance for mutual aid and 
assistance between these short sighted men, 
who believe that they can set the clock of 
progress back in Southern Africa. 

Miss Ainslie presents damning evidence for 
the first time, and shows that although there 
might not be a formal, signed agrcement 
between the three governments, there is far 
more co-operation on a largely informal 
basis. There is plenty of evidence of mili- 
tary co-operation and collaboration among 
the police forces of the three territories. 
The first few chapters reveal elements of a 
common political and economic structure 
in the countries constituting the Unholy 
Alliance: white minority governments (in 
Katanga a black government acting largely 
as agent of white capital interests), indus- 
trial and agricultural enterprise in white 
hands needing plentiful unskilled cheap 
labour, and common methods of ensuring 
this labour, such as the alienation of land, 
cash taxation, pass systems for the Africans. 
Stil this is not the full extent of co-opera- 
tion and connection between these re- 


Halévy ” for Le Mouvement Socialiste, and 
this was reprinted as an introduction when 
the articles were reprinted as a book in 
1908. New editions of Réflexions sur la 
violence appeared in 1910, 1913 and 1919, 
each one containing a new appendix, and 
the book was translated into several 
languages. 


The original English translation (with the 
second appendix only) was made by T. E. 
Hulme in 1914 and published (with his 
introduction) in this country and (without 
it) in America. After being out of print for 
many years Hulme’s translation was _ re- 
issued in 1950 by the American Free Press 
(with a new introduction by Edward Shils 
in place of Hulme’s, and a new translation 
of the two missing appendices by J. Roth). 
The Free Press edition has been available 
here for some time as a hardback (Allen 
& Unwin, 30s.), and it appeared last June - 
after lengthy copyright difficulties - as a 
Collier Book paperback. 


Reflections on Violence is exactly what it 
says it is. “I am a self-taught man,” the 
author remarked, “exhibiting to other 
people the notebooks which served for my 
own instruction.” He was an amateur poli- 
tical journalist, and you will be disappointed 
if you expect much more than amateur 
political journalism from his book. Its pur- 
pose was polemical rather than philoso- 
phical. It was meant to be a tract for the 
times (the Third Republic during the con- 
fused period after the Dreyfus affair), re- 
calling the proletariat to its dialectical 
mission and reaffirming violent revolution 
when the spectre of revisionism was haunt- 
ing Europe. 


The role of violence in Sorel’s political 
thought was to intensify proletarian class 
consciousness in the class struggle. His 
attitude to the use of violence is perhaps 
the least valuable part of his thought, since 
it has dated so badly; but he was by no 
means a political sadist. He believed in 
facing facts, and one of the facts about the 
advance of the Left in France (and other 
countries) at the beginning of this century 
was that it depended on the retreat of the 
Right, and this depended on the bourgeois 
fear of proletarian violence. Sorel not only 
saw the potential violence behind the veil 
of liberal democracy - he wanted to tear 
down the veil and make the violence actual. 
He could respect Eduard Bernstein for try- 
ing to revise socialist theory in the light of 
social democratic practice, but his own path 
lay in the opposite direction, and he des- 
pised no one more than the parliamentary 
socialists who called for revolution and 
worked for reform. His socialism was 
anarcho-syndicalist, and he wanted to see 
the State destroyed by a general strike, not 
captured by a general election. (He was, 
moreover, careful to distinguish between 
the proletarian general strike, which is the 
genuine article, and the political general 
strike, which is a shoddy imitation.) 


The réle of the general strike in Sorel’s 
political thought was to act as the prole- 
tarian myth in the class struggle. His atti- 
tude to the myth of the general strike was 
perhaps the most valuable part of his 
thought, since it hasn’t dated at all: 


“Men who are participating in a great 
social movement always picture their 
coming action as a battle in which their 


cause is certain to triumph. These con- 
structions, whose knowledge is so im- 
portant for historians, I propose to call 
myths... . Myths are not descriptions 
of things, but expressions of a determina- 
tion to act. A myth cannot be 
refuted, since it is at bottom identical 
with the convictions of a group.... A 
myth must be judged as a method of act- 
ing on the present; any attempt to dis- 
cuss how far it can be taken literally as 
future history is senseless.” 


I think this is a really interesting idea, and 
I wish Sorel had kept his sights on it in- 
stead of aiming in so many other directions 
at once. Most of what he wrote is unread- 
able; and the exact intellectual debt he 
owed to Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, de 
Maistre and Bergson and is owed by T. E. 
Hulme, Wyndham Lewis, Bernard Shaw and 
Colin Wilson, or the exact political debt he 
owed to Proudhon and Marx and is owed 
by Mussolini and Hitler, are of merely 
academic interest; but here he stumbled on 
something far more useful than most of his 
anti-rational, anti-intellectual, anti-progres- 
sive, anti-romantic, anti-bourgeois invective. 
This idea of the political myth is still highly 
productive - or could be if it were used. 
What 1 should like to see is some Reflec- 
tions on Non-Violence which discuss the 
myth of the general strike against war and 
its historical and psychological réle in the 
peace movement. Why should our cnemies 
have all the best ideas ? Sorel was not, in 
fact, an important contributor to the theory 
of anarcho-syndicalism - but it would be 
pleasantly ironical if he made an important 
contribution to the theory of anarcho-paci- 
fism forty years after his death. 


Danger—finance at work 


actionary allies. On pages 19 and 20 there 
is a chart of interlocking directorates listing 
the principal figures in the mining com- 
panies in all five territories. Behind poli- 
tical and military similarities lies a sur- 
prising picture of economic integration. 
“The Federation and Katanga have no 
ports of their own, and the traffic they send 
through Mozambique and Angola is help- 
ing to bail Salazar out of the economic 
difliculties consequent on the Angola war. 
These alone are reasons enough for an alli- 
ance: a change of regime in one member 
country might mean not only a hostile state 
on the borders of the rest, but could funda- 
mentally upset their economies.” Western 
capitalists are involved up to their necks in 
Southern Africa. In South Africa alone 
total foreign investment in 1958 amounted 
to the fantastic figure of £1,580,000,000. Of 
this £900,000,000 was British, £200,000,000 
American, and the rest mainly French, Swiss 
and West German. In addition to mining 
there is hardly any field in which British 
companies and their subsidiaries are not 
engaged and involved. Among countless 
others there is African Explosives and ICI, 
a huge concern manufacturing industrial 
explosives and now manufacturing muni- 
tions for the Verwoerd government. Afri- 
can Explosives is owned half by De Beers 
and the British firm ICI. 

In a detailed chapter the arms build up is 
discussed, and Miss Ainslie shows that not 
only is South Africa by far the strongest 
partner in the alliance, but that towards the 


end of 1960 a plan to expand, reorganise 
and modernise the South African security 
forces has become the main obsession of 
the Verwoerd government. In 1961 the 
Verwoerd defence budget rose by 
£14,000,000 to £35,000,000, in 1962 to 
£60,000,000. That it is intended to use these 
arms against the African masses is obvious 
by the statements of the various ministers. 
“In the same way as world powers are con- 
tinually preparing for war, South Africa in- 
tended to be ready for internal trouble,” 
Defence Minister Fouche declared. “No 
quarter will be given. We have been very 
lenient with these“ beasts of darkness,’ Hans 
Abraham declared. Various contracts have 
been signed with forcign firms. The British 
firm Handley Page is supplying South 
Africa with eight new British Mark II 
Victor bombers, France is to supply 1,600 
mph Mirage jet fighters, together with an 
undisclosed number of Fouga jet aircraft. 
But the most disturbing news of all is that 
three new armaments factories are to be set 


up at a cost of £10,000,000. 


That a war psychosis is deliberately being 
created in South Africa is obvious. That 
Britain and France is helping to create and 
contain this war hysteria is very disturbing. 
The Unholy Alliance gives ample proof of 
British investment and involvement. 


In a final chapter dealing with the role of 
Britain Miss Ainslie, in no uncertain terms, 
indicts Britain. The negative role of the 


British delegation at the United Nations is 


given in detail, and to quote Miss Ainslie 
herself. “ At the United Nations, Britain has 
earned the heartfelt thanks. not of the 
African people, but of the South African 
Government.” The adviser on South-West 
Africa to the South African delegation re- 
turned from the 196! UNO session to tell 
the Windhoek Advertiser (20-12-61); ‘‘ The 
delegation of the UK carried out an im- 
™mense struggle on behalf of South Africa. 
We are indebted to Britain because it was 
through her that the motion calling for 
economic sanctions did not obtain a two- 
thirds majority in the General Assembly.” 


That Britain has, together with other states, 
the power to break the back of white 
supremacy in South Africa and the Federa- 
tion is obvious. That she is playing a 
double role in Southern Africa Miss Ainslie 
vety succinctly shows. The Unholy Alliance 
makes interesting reading, and is a must for 
anyone who wants to know the mechanics 


of high finance and its influence in Southern 
Africa. 
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slow progress for French conscience bill 


The French government’s bill to secure 
legal recognition for conscientious objectors 
was sent back to the committee stage on 
July 27 by a large majority of the National 
Assembly. Pierre Martin, the French paci- 
fist, recorded these comments for Peace 
News when in London last week for a meet- 
ing of the Council of the War Resisters’ 
International. 

Louis Lecoin had been fasting for 22 days 
last June, and the doctor appointed by the 
government to watch over him had declared 
that he might die within the next two or 
three days, when I was asked, as Lecoin’s 
friend, to go to the Prime Minister’s house. 
I went there accompanied by M. Buron, a 
former Minister, and a journalist from Le 
Figaro, and we received an assurance that 
a bill for the legal recognition of COs 
would be put before the present session of 
Parliament. 

We were also assured that, if it was not 
passed by the end of the session, the Min- 
ister for the Army would see that the COs 
in prison were released - though on condi- 
tion that they did social work for the 
families of Algerian soldiers who fought in 
the French army. 

After we reported this promise to Louis 
Lecoin he ended his fast, and we waited 
anxiously for the Cabinet meeting on July 
4 which was to approve this promised draft 
bill) When, at the end of that Cabinet 
meeting we asked the Minister of Informa- 
tion what had happened, he told us that the 
government had not completed the draft 
and that we would have to wait until the 
next meeting on July 11. 

After the second Cabinet meeting the Min- 
ister gave us very little information about 
the draft that had been adopted. This 
rather frightened us because it seemed likely 
that COs would not be allowed to do alter- 
Native service outside the framework of the 
army. 

The government allocated the very last day 
of the session for the bill to come before 
the Chamber of Deputies, saying that it did 


not want to give time for the bill to come 
before ihe two chambers. 


By that time we had the official text. It 
was, in fact, a very bad bill and quite use- 
less for the COs. The original version that 
had been presented to the first Cabinet 
meeting had been in two parts: the first 
had referred to non-combatant service in 
the army, and the second, which was more 
important for COs, was concerned with 
making available some form of civilian 
service outside the army, But this second 
possibility was no longer in the bill. 

I spent a lot of time trying to persuade 
deputies to present some amendments to 
the bill and to give COs an opportunity to 
work outside the army, but in France the 
whole bill must be passed by a special sub- 
committee. And, of course, for this bill the 
sub-committee was a defence committee, 
mostly military people, and the bill was 
defeated (nine votes to seven). Theoretically 


TORTURE 


On Thursday, August 2, Daniel Godot, a 
31-year-old former paratroop lieutenant, 
was sentenced to twenty years’ criminal 
detention by a Paris court for OAS activi- 
ties. The next day the Guardian printed 
the following evidence given by Captain 
Estoup, formerly of the Ist Foreign Legion 
Parachute Regiment which was dissolved 
for its leading part in the April mutiny of 
last year. Captain Estoup is now in civilian 
life. 


It has always been officially denied that any 
order for torture was made in Algeria. 
Giving character evidence on behalf of ex- 
lieutenant Godot, Captain Estoup said: “I 
declare that Godot, like a hundred other 
officers, received at this time (January, 
1957) the order to torture with a view to 


there should have been 90 deputies present 
at the sub-committee which defeated the 
bill, but in fact there were only 30 because 
most of them were on holiday. We wanted 
more deputies present when the bill came 
before the whole chamber and, because one 
of our jobs was to contact the deputies in 
their constituencies, all our local groups 
(the ad hoc committees which had sprung 
up in the country with the help of trade 
unions) were very busy, night and day, 
knocking at the deputies’ doors and saying: 
“You are not on holiday now, remember, 
you must go to Parliament for this import- 
ant debate on COs.” 


To everyone’s surprise - and not least the 
deputies’ - over 200 were present for the 
debate, as against the 30 who turned up for 
the previous day’s business. 

First of all, the proposition of the Defence 
Committee “that the bill be not discussed ” 
was casily outvoted. Then the main debate 


started, Six deputies from different con- 
stituencies spoke: a Communist, two 
Socialists, a right of centre deputy, and a 
right winger who began his speech: “T am 
sure my friends will be very surprised, but 
I must say I am in favour of legal recogni- 
tion of conscientious objection.” 


The rest of the debate was very much con- 
cerned with the question of amnesty. The 
government did not want Parliament to dis- 
cuss this and link it to the question of COs, 
but Parliament was unanimously in favour 
of amnesty both for the small number of 
COs and the very many detained supporters 
of Algerian freedom or “Algérie francaise.” 
This is the first time, I think, that the 
French Parliament has ever been unanim- 
ously for an amnesty. But 131 conscien- 
tious objectors, according to the Minister of 
Defence, are still in French prisons - though 
23 have been released since the beginning 
of Lecoin’s fast. 


AND THE OAS 


collecting information. I do not know 
which was the high authority that originally 
gave this order. You will never know it in 
writing. 

“TY only know that for the 10th Parachute 
Division it was General Massu who trans- 
mitted it. Without him, how could it have 
happened that on a certain day of January, 
1957, four regiments of his division set 
about collecting information ? The opera- 
tion had a name: it was ‘ Operation Cham- 
pagne.’ Don’t ask me for details. I don’t 
know what hell the man went through who 
gave the order. But I know the rape it was 
for the young men straight from St. Cyr 
(the French military academy). All myths 
and illusions crashed together. They were 
told that the end justifies the means, and 


that France’s victory depended on it. 


“But this justification collapsed when the 
end was not achieved. It is a befoulment 
which comes back to you - especially when 
this aim has been deliberately abandoned. 
Two attitudes are possible: either you re- 
construct a cowardly virtue in a provincial 
garrison or in mufti. Or else you have a 
certain human respect, you try to go 
through with the thing so as to recover the 
end which justifies the means. If in certain 
units there were bitter-enders, it was not 
because they wanted more violence; these 
men made up their minds because they 
wished they had not done what they had 
been ordered to do, They were damned 
men who wanted to be avenged of the 
demons that had dragged them into hell.” 


Non-violent group 


The fanatical outpourings of hate at recent 
Fascist meetings by both factions give rise 
to very grave misgivings. It is possible to 
visualise “ Her Majesty's Government ” ably 
abetted by “the Opposition” clamping 
down on all freedom of speech. I don’t 
have to stress what this will mean to those 
of us who find it already difficult enough to 
penetrate the stubborn indifference of the 
public. ; 

In Chiswick we run three non-violent study 
groups, and we would like to contact any 
readers who feel that the only effective re- 
futation of their violent and hateful policies 
is their very opposites: love, toleration and 
a real attempt at reconciliation. We do not 
wish to silence them by shouts, threats or 
blows, but by exposition of higher qualities. 
We therefore propose at the next meeting of 
the Fascists to mount a counter demonstra- 
tion which will be (we hope) in accordance 
with the strictest possible principles of non- 
violence, Could any reader interested in 
joining or with any suggestion please con- 
tact me at the address below. 

Anthony Ford, 

Chiswick Non-violence Study Group, 

19 Stile Hall Gardens, 

London, W.4. 

CHI 3775. 


Nuclear umbrella 


I would just like to record my wholehearted 
agreement with Malcolm Pittock and Peter 
Trewartha with regard to international uni- 
lateralism. 

Concerning the accusation - now a well- 
worn cliché - of “sheltering under 
America’s nuclear umbrella” made against 


the internationalist motion at the CND con- 
ference, I feel that I must re-state the facts 
of the * British deterrent” which should be 
(but which obviously are not) familiar to all 
supporters of nuclear disarmament. 
Britain’s nuclear strike power relies on two 
factors: the V-bomber force and the Thor 
IRBMs. The former is soon to be equipped 
with the American “ Sky-bolt” stand-off 
bomb, replacing the British ‘ Blue Steel,” 
and the latter group is obviously American 
supplied and staffed by American-trained 
personnel. Apart from this “ all-British ” 
deterrent there is the Polaris base at the 
Holy Loch plus innumerable American air 
bases up and down the country with air- 
craft of nuclear capabilities varying from 
the “Super-Sabre” fighter bomber to the 
B47 and B52 bombers. To anyone but the 
most fervent empire loyalist it must be 
obvious that the greatest potential danger 
to the Communist powers from Britain is 
either wholly or partially American. 

I have made this clear to a number of out- 
side critics of CND and the Committee of 
100, and it is up to CND in the forthcoming 
“Operation Peanuts” campaign to make 
our reliance upon American nuclear power 
widely known. Only in this way can we 
silence the “nuclear umbrella” critics of 
unilateralism. 

Forbes Browne, 

24 Grenville Avenue, 

Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


General strike 


The second call for a world wide general 
strike for peace will be made from Nov- 
ember § to 11, 1962. People will be invited 
to promise to stop work for the whole week 
or for a day or for an hour during the 


Wetters to 
the Editor 


week; to boycott goods made by manufac- 
turers of war materials (a list of whom will 
be published); to organise and support a 
week of public meetings against war; and 
to demonstrate in any other way they 
specify. In the United States, where it will 
be election week, people will also be invited 
to refuse to vote for any candidate who 
supports the cold war. The short term 
object is to contact as many people as 
possible to induce them to question some 
aspects of the social system which they take 
for granted. 

The first call, in January of this year, was 
supported by about 10,000 people in the 
United States alone, and demonstrations in 
other countries included, for instance, a 
fifteen minute token stoppage in Belgium, 
but there was no organised support in this 
country. It is now proposed to set up a 
committee in London which can publish 
literature, invite and receive pledges, and 
act as an information centre for the 
November strike. Anyone interested to take 
part in such activity is invited to contact 
me, 

Irene Rooum, 

148a Fellows Road, 

London, N.W.3. 


Mental patients 


Further to the correspondence on mental 
patients, I should like to make it known 
that the National Council for Civil Liberties 
is making efforts on their behalf. 

The patients have the right of appeal to a 
tribunal which can order their release or 
continued detention. Members of the 
NCCL have volunteered to act as patients’ 
representatives, which means that they inter- 
view relatives and friends, check up on 


documents, and make other investigations 
to ensure that the patients can have a fair 
hearing at the tribunal. 

The small number of volunteers compared 
with the large number of patients inevitably 
means that many do not get the help they 
ought to get from the outside world. This 
aggravates the poor conditions already 
described by Geoffrey Hutchinson. 

As far as I am aware the NCCL is the only 
organisation which is making this sort of 
effort towards improving this situation. If 
anybody is interested in helping with this 
work, please note that the NCCL have re- 
cently moved to new premises. Their 
address is now 4 Camden High Street, 
London, N.W.1. 

Francis W. Ellis, 

3 Leitch House, 

Alexandra Road, London, N.W.8. 


Winchester 


I should like those of our friends who were 
imprisoned in Winchester as a result of 
their part in the Greenham Common 
demonstration and who were not met upon 
their discharge to know that in spite of all 
our efforts, numerous telephone calls, corre- 
spondence and the kindest co-operation and 
help from the Welfare Group in London, it 
was impossible to get definite dates of re- 
lease from the prison authorities, with the 
result that several of the number came out 
without the welcome that we had planned 
for them. : 
Would they please accept our apologies and 
best wishes from Winchester ? 

Sylvia M. Taylor, 

(Convenor, Southern Committee of 100), 
Grange Cottage, Wonston, 

Sutton Scotney, Winchester, Hants. 
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During August 


Unlike almost every other newspaper, Peace 
News has not cut down on the number of 
pages printed during August. 

We ought to have done so, because of 
course we suffer a slight setback in adver- 
tising revenue and special sales at colleges 
and meetings. 

But the movement we serve is not on holi- 
day. Hiroshima Day _ saw _ international 
action on a wide scale; Everyman III is pre- 
paring for its voyage; there are important 
conferences taking place. We just dare not 
cut down on the size of Peace News. 

In next week’s issue we shall bring you 
Justice Hugo Black of the US Supreme 
Court on freedom of speech, Jayaprakash 
Narayan on the development of the Gand- 
hian movement in India since the death of 
Gandhi, Bjorn Hallstrom on Castro’s Cuba, 
and June Thorpe on recent films. 

If you are about to go on holiday, or are 
on holiday, how about ordering an extra 
dozen copies of the paper, copies which you 
can leave in cafes, trains, buses, hotel 
lounges ? 


Russia resumes 


As Peace News correctly predicted last 
week, Russia began its new nuclear test 
series on August 5. Shipping and aircraft 
have been warned away from the Novaya 
Zemlya region until October 20, so the 
Soviet test series will probably continue 
until that date. 

On the evening of August 5S about 100 
CND supporters picketed the Russian Em- 
bassy in protest, and most of them handed 
letters in to the Embassy. 

On Saturday August 1! CND will hold a 
march against nuclear testing, which will 
go to the Russian Embassy and then the 
American Embassy. Supporters should 
assemble at 3.30 p.m. in Prince Consort 
Road, near the Albert Hall, London. 


Yellow star meeting 


The Rev. Bill Sargent and Harry Green, 
who have been organising the “yellow 
star” vigils in protest against Fascist meet- 
ings, are holding an informal conference at 
Conway Hall, London, at 2.30 p.m. on 
Sunday, August 19. The meeting is open 
“to all anti-Fascists - all who want demo- 
cratic action to halt racialist propaganda - 
legislation to protect free speech, prevent its 
abuse - positive action to promote inter- 
racial friendship and human brotherhood.” 
The two Yellow Star organisers have issued 
a statement in which they “ oppose violence 
and do not condone those who initiate it.” 
They will be using the £10 collected during 
and after their protest to campaign for 
Parliament and public opinion “to ensure 
that such situations do not arise in the 
future, and particularly to make certain that 
the British National Party’s permission to 
use Trafalgar Square on September 2 be 
revoked.” 


Fast in the City 


The fast for non-violence and against war 
preparations announced in Peace News on 
July 6 will take place from August 11 to 
August 18 at a bomb site in Golden Lane, 
London, E.C.1.. Michael Oliver, who is 
organising the fast, announces that about 
6-8 people are expected to take part. 
Further information and leaflets can be had 
from Michael Oliver, 43 Brackley Road, 
Chiswick, London, W.4. He can be phoned 
during office hours at EUSton 5451. 


‘More aid’ call 


The annual conference of Oxfam passed 
a resolution last Friday, August 3, request- 
ing that ‘the British government should 
give more aid to under-developed countries, 
even though this would mean either in- 
creased taxation or a cut in social services, 
defence, or other government expenditure.” 


The world on Hiroshima Day 


Moscow 


On the evening of August 6 three Japanese 
students held banners in Red Square pro- 
testing against nuclear tests. The banner 
protesting against Russian nuclear tests was 
removed by police, but the students were 
allowed to keep a banner protesting against 
nuclear tests in general. They distributed 
over 300 leaflets. The banner which the 
police removed said: “We decisively pro- 
test against the resumption of nuclear test- 
ing by the Soviet Union.” 


Helsinki 


Hiroshima Day was the last day of the 
International (Communist-sponsored) Youth 
Festival in Helsinki. About 100 festival 
participants, including Peace News corre- 
spondent Gerard Daechsel, held a demon- 
stration against all tests, East and West, 
which was separate from the closing parade 
of the festival. Protest vigils were scheduled 
at the Russian and American Embassies. 
When some anti-test demonstrators joined 
the festival’s closing parade the French 
Communist secretary of the festival, Jean 
Garcias, called in the local Finnish police 
to prevent them from marching. 


New York 


More than two thousand people marched 
across New York on the evening of Hiro- 
shima Day and held a rally and vigil in the 
UN Plaza. They were led by Norman 
Thomas and A, J. Muste, Co-Chairmen of 
the Hiroshima Day Observance Committee, 
representing sixteen American peace organ- 
isations, ] 


London-Soviet Embassy 


On the evening of August 6 four young 
members of CND handed a letter into the 
Russian Embassy protesting against the 
Russian resumption of tests. It said: 
“On August 6, 1945, an atomic bomb 
was dropped on the defenceless people of 
Hiroshima. . . . Exactly seventeen years 
later your government commenced a new 
series of nuclear tests - more deaths, 
more mutilations, more misery and suffer- 
ing. ... The four of us are young. At 
the time of Hiroshima our ages ranged 
from six months to four years. Our lives 
are what interest us and we alone can 
live them, and it is a stupid thing that we 
should have to appeal to a distant gov- 
ernment to iive our lives to the full. 
“It seems useless to ask you, sir, to do 
anything. Your humanity has been 
appealed to before - with no result. 
Now, even if the rest of our country’s 
population do not join us, we must take 
from your, or any other, government the 
consent by which they assume the right 
to gamble with our lives.” 


Seattle 


The Hiroshima Exhibit was dedicated in 
Seattle, Washington, at a special ceremony 
on August 6. This is the first appearance 
outside Japan of the famous exhibition 
depicting the bombing and its effects, which 
featured in the well-known film Hiroshima 
mon Amour. The exhibit has been donated 
by the City of Hiroshima to the Seattle 
Peace Information Centre, and after its first 
showing in Seattle it will go on tour round 
the USA. 


Connecticut 


The New England Committee for Non- 
Violent Action commemorated Hiroshima 
Day with a 72-hour vigil outside the 
General Dynamics Polaris submarine factory 
in Groton, Connecticut. The vigil was 
scheduled to end at 7 p.m. on August 6, 
and was to be followed with a civil dis- 
obedience protest when the latest Polaris 


submarine, Alexander Hamilton, is 
launched. 
California 


The Committee for Non-Violent Action’s 
600-mile walk from San Diego to Vallejo 
began on Hiroshima Day. According to the 
latest information received by Peace News, 


HIROSHIMA DAY VIGIL 


This was organised purely on faith and credit. 


are entitely dependent on adequate financial support. 
The Treasurer, 85 Swains Lane, London, N.6. 


WOMEN AGAINST 


All future plans 
Please help : 


THE BOMB 


ll 
the walkers were to carry signs appropriate 
to Hiroshima Day, and were to hold short 
vigils at the Naval Training Centre at San 
Diego, at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
and at Convair. 


Watford 


Twenty members of Watford CND held a 
poster parade in the pouring rain Jast Mon- 
day to make the people of Watford re- 
member Hiroshima. After a short mecting 
with speeches had been held the group went 
to a new roundabout in the High Street and 
planted a Japanese flowering shrub in front 
of two puzzled policemen. A _ short ex- 
planation of the ritual was given by a 
young CND member who ttold the on- 
lookers that the way to peace was not the 
threat or use of force but a creative new 
attitude to the world’s problems. 

A photographer and reporter from the local 
paper came along. Thirty copies of Peace 
News were sold, and money was collected 
for the Red Cross Hospital at Nagasaki. 
Donations for this purpose will still be 
gladly received and should be sent to Relief 
for A-bomb Victims, 32 Dover Way, 
Croxley Green, Herts. 


Exeter 


The Jocal! YCND held a demonstration on 
August 4 to commemorate Hiroshima Day. 
After speeches in the town’s main shopping 
centre about 50 people marched with 
posters to the War Memorial, where a 
wreath was Jaid and a silent vigil held. It 
is reported that there was not a single cat- 
call or rude remark from onlookers - just 
respectful silence. 


Liverpool 


On Saturday Merseyside CND held a silent 
march in memory of Hiroshima through 
Liverpcol, finishing with the laying of a 
wreath by a mother with a baby in a pram 
on the cenotaph. 

On Sunday a protest march against Russian 
tests went through the city to the Pier Head 
where a lively public meeting was held. 


Whitehall 


At 8 o’clock on the heavily overcast morn- 
ing the first of the 24 half-hour shifts began 
its vigil at the Cenotaph in Whitehall. 
There were four watchers in each shift, 
most of them young married women and 
mothers. Amongst them were people from 
Nigeria, Australia, the United States and 
Viet Nam. The vigil was organised by 


Women Against the Bomb and supported 
by other unilateralist women’s groups. 

At 11.30 Jane Fior placed a wreath of white 
carnations in the shape of an ND symbol 
at the foot of the Cenotaph. At the same 
time a message was sent by the vigil to the 
Mayor of Hiroshima for the mothers of the 
city. 

Tiesushout the day leaflets were handed to 
passers-by, distributors being recruited on 
the spot. They included a number of 
foreign tourists, two members of Women’s 
Strike for Peace, and another American 
woman who stayed for six rain-drenched 
hours. Lf 

In spite of the rain the vigil was never 
interrupted and about 7,000 leaflets were 
distributed. The headquarters dormobile, 
lent by the Committee of 100, was at times 
overwhelmed with the enquiries and good 
wishes of passers-by and not a hostile 
comment was reported. 


Paignton 


Members of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, the Peace Pledge Union, and the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament stood in 
silence for an hour at the Paignton War 
Memorial. Posters included the words ‘“‘ We 
remember Hiroshima in penitence” and 
“Nuclear energy is here for good... not 
for evil. Why must we arm it and poison 
Itwae 

The group included Quakers, Anglicans, 
Methodists, and members of the Salvation 
Army. The Reverend Alan Ingrouille. of 
the Wesley Church, Torquay, also partici- 
pated in the vigil. 

In spite of a cold wind and very heavy 
rain, considerable interest was shown by 
passers-by, and many _ holiday-makers 
paused to watch and to read the posters. 
Two subsequently joined the vigil. 


Hiroshima 


In Hiroshima 30,000 people met in the 
Peace Memorial Park. A list of 125 per- 
sons who died in the last twelve months 
from the effects of the atomic bombing was 
placed inside a stone memorial arch. The 
Mayor in a speech described the Soviet 
resumption of tests as “callous and 
cynical.” 


Held over 


Because of Bank Holiday printing arrange- 
ments many news reports have had to be 
held over until next week. These include 
the reports of the World Peace Brigade 
council meeting 


Everyman Ill 


se 


A deposit has been paid on Everyman III, 
the boat which is to sail from London to 
Leningrad to protest against the Russian 
tests. 


In order that the purchase of the boat can 
be made immediately, Peace News has 
loaned its total available cash reserves of 
£1,000 (the proceeds of the PN Fund to 
date) until they are required for current 
expenditure in two months’ time. Gifts 
totalling over £1,100 have also come in and 
other loans are being made. 

Neil Haworth (31), co-secretary of the 
American Committee for Non-Violent 
Action, who helped organise the Everyman 
I and If voyages to the Pacific against US 
eal has now joined the crew of Everyman 


The crew of Everyman I, recently out of 


jail, have sent a message to Everyman III: 
“The voyage of Everyman III to Lenin- 
grad is most important to us in San Fran- 
cisco - we think of you as continuing the 
voyages of Everyman I and II.” Further 
information about Everyman III can be had 
from Barnaby Martin, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


The voyage is being sponsored by the 
World Peace Brigade and the Committee 
for Non-violent Action (USA). The Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, the War 
Resisters’ International, and the Committee 
of 100 are among organisations which have 
so far given their support to the project. 
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